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“THE FALLEN LEAVES.” BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Published exclusively in this Journal by special arrangement with the Author. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


( Coneluded. ) 
VI. 

OHN FARNABY, posted at the garden 
J paling, suddenly lifted his head and 
e ooked towards the open window of the 
back parlor. He reflected for a moment— 
and then joined his female compamion on the 
road in front of the house. 

“T want you at the back garden,” he said. 
“ Come along !” 

“How much longer am I to be kept kick- 
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ing my heels in this wretched hole ?”’ the woman 
asked, sulkily. | 

“As much longer as I please—if you want 
to go back to London with the other half of 
He showed it to her as he spoke. | 





the money.” 
She followed him without another word. 

Arrived at the paling, Farnaby pointed dl 
the window, and to the back garden door, 
left ajar. “Speak softly,’ he 


which was 


whispered. ‘“ Do you hear voices in the house ?”’ 
“T don’t hear what they're talking about, if 
that’s what you mean?" 
“T don’t hear, either. Now. mind what I tell 
you—I have reasons of my own for getting a 
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/ 
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little nearer to that window. Sit down under 
the paling, so that you can’t be seen from the 
house. If you hear a row, you may take it for 
granted that I am found out. In that case, go 
back to London by the next train, and meet 


|} me at the terminus at two o’clock to-morrow 


afternoon. If nothing happens, wait where 
you are till you hear from me or see me 
again.” 


He laid his hand on the low paling, and 
vaulted over it. The linen hanging up in the 
garden to dry offered him a means of conceal- 
ment (if any one happened to look out of the 
window), of which he skillfully availed himself. 








The dust-bin was at the side of the house, 
situated ata right angle to the parlor window, 
He was safe behind the bin, provided no one 
appeared on the path which connected the 
patch of garden at the back with the patch in 
front. Here, running the risk, he waited and 
listened. 

The first voice that reached his ears was 
the voice of Mrs. Ronald. She was speaking 
with a firmness of tone that astonished him. 

“ Hear me to the end, Benjamin,” she said. 
“T have a right to ask as much as that of my 
husband; and I do ask it. If I had been 

[Continued on pzge 354. } 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES.—'' ong OF THE PASSENGERS SNATOHED AWAY_THE GUN, AND DISCHARGED IT OVER THE SIDE OF THE VESSEL.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A special artist and a descriptive writer, 
from FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, accompany the party of New York 
and Chicago merchants on their visit to Mexico 
with a view to the establishment of business 
relations with that country. The illustrations, 
which will appear from week to week, are to 
consist of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with the expedition, while the description 
will be accurate, vivid, and deeply interesting. 
As both the illustrations and reading matter are 
intended to develop the commercial relations 
between the two countries, FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER will obviously be 
the best medium for the acquisition of infor- 
mation on this all-important and engrossing 
subject. 








RESUMPTION ACCOMPLISHED. 


os AKE our money as good as gold,” 

said Senator Sumner, ‘‘and the 

gold of the world will come to our 
assistance, helping all the demands of busi- 
ness, and adapting the currency to the occa- 
sion. Make our currency as good as gold, 
and the national example will be above 
reproach, while the wantonness of specula- 
tion will give place to the just transaction 
of an honest commerce. The same fami- 
liar paper will circulate, but changed froma 
lifeless corpse to a living soul, recognized 
and honored wherever credit is known.” 
Atter many years of weary waiting and a 
fierce struggle with hostile influences, the 
people of the United States find themselves 
in possession of a currency as ‘‘good as 
gold.” With resumption accomplished, the 
country in its financial history has reached 
the ground it occupied seventeen years ago. 
The event is one which may well provoke 
universal rejoicing. The merchant, the 
farmer, the mechanic and unskilled laborer 
have equal cause for gratulation over an 
event which secures the national honor, 
permanently fixes the public credit, and 
gives to every man and woman an honest 
dollar in exchange for property or service. 
- Now that the Government has begun-the 
redemption of its legal-tender notes with 
gold, it may not be amiss, perhaps, to take 
a retrospective view of the financial situa- 
tion forced upon the country by an unwise 
and most unhappy war. In view of the 
threatening attitude assumed by the South- 
ern States, Congress passed an act, March 2d, 
1861, authorizing the issue of $35,000,000 
in Treasury notes. These notes were to 
be receivable for all debts due the United 
States, including customs, and made re- 
deemable at any time within ten years. 
The Act of July 17th; 1861, authorized the 
issue of $50,000,000 non-interest bearing 
Treasury notes, payable on demand. By 
Act of March 12th, 1862, the amount was 
increased to the extent of $100.000,000, but 
only $50,000,000 in all were issued. The 
Act of July, 1861, also authorized a loan of 
$250,000,000, a portion of which was to 
consist of Treasury notes, bearing interest 
at the rate of 7 3-10 per centum per annum, 
and payable three years after date. The 
amount issued was $140,094,750. The 
Act of February 25th, 1862, authorized the 
Government to issue $150,000,000 of United 
States notes, made payable to bearer. These 
notes were not to bear interest, and were 
made legal-tender for all purposes except 
payment of duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt; $150,000,000 more of 
the same character of notes were author- 
ized by Act of July 11th, 1862, and an ad- 
ditional $150,000,000 by the Act of March 
3d, 1863. 

Certificates of indebtedness, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., were 
authorized by the Acts of March Ist, and 
May 17th, 1862. ‘The amount issued, as 
per Treasury statements, was $561,753,241. 

The Congressional Act of March 3d, 1863, 
authorized the issuance of $400,000,000 of 
one-year Treasury notes and $100,000,000 
two-year notes, such notes to bear interest 
not exceeding six per cent., and made pay- 
able in legal-tender notes. Amount issued, 
$210,920, 000. 

Compound interest-bearing notes to the 
extent of $400,000,000 were authorized by 
the Act of March 3d, 1863, of which sum 
only $262,595,440 were issued. 

By Act of June 30th, 1864, Congress author- 
ized the issuance of $200,000,000 Treasury 
notes of denominations not less than $10 
each, the same to bear interest at the rate 
of 7 3-10 per cent., if not redeemed on or 
before the expiration of three years. The 
Act of March 3d, 1865, authorized a loan 
of $600,000,000, or Treasury notes similar 
to the foregoing, all of which were issued 
in the shape of notes. 

More than thirteen years have rolled 


away since the passage of the last-named 
Act, and of all the vast sums aut orized by 
Congress, only about $346,000,000 of the 
legal-tenders are outstanding, and these, 
at last, are exchangeable for gold. The 
ability of the country to meet and pay so 
much of its indebtedness forms the lighter 
shade of the financial picture. 

As already pointed out, the Government 
issues of paper aggregated $225,000,000 
during the year 1861. This paper went 
into circulation along with the paper of the 
banks, and swelled the volume of currency 
to more than double the amount which the 
whole country had been using in 1860. The 
strain was far too great for the mainten- 
ance of the bank and Government notes at 
par. The Government was wholly incom- 
petent to redeem in gold, and the banks 
were unable to take care of their own 
issues together with the irredeemable notes 
issued by the Treasury Department. To 
speculate as to what might have been the 
result had the legal-tender notes been 
withheld would now be a mere waste of 
time. Suffice it to say that the banks of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, after 
giving the Government valuable financial 
aid during the whole of 1861, found them- 
selves unable to go on after that period 
and maintain specie payment. Suspension 
followed as a necessary consequence, and 
although the year 1862 opened with paper 
currency at par, before it came to a close a 
dollar in gold was worth thirty-four cents 
more than a paper dollar. In February, 
1863, a coin dollar possessed a purchasing 
power equal to $1.724 in currency, and in 
July, 1864, one dollar in gold equaled $2.85 
in paper. 

The following table—valuable for future 
reference—furnishes the currency price ip 
dollars of one hundred dollars in gold, and 
the gold price in dollars of one hundred 
dollars in currency, averaged by years, from 
1862 to 1868 : 











Weave Currency Price of Gold Price of 
. $100 fold. $100 Paper. 
1862 $113.3 $83.3 
1863 145.2 68.9 
1864 203.3 49.2 
1865 157.3 63.5 
1866 1409 71.0 
1867 138.2 72.4 
1868 139.7 71.6 
1869 133.0 75.2 
1870 114.9 87.0 
1871 111.7 89.5 
1872 1124 89.0 
1873 113.8 87.9 
1874 111,2 89.9 
1875 1151 86.9 
1876 111.5 89.6 
1877 1047 95.5 
1878 *lUL1 *99.0 














The first premium, so-called, on gold was 
quoted in January, 1862, the figure stand- 
ing at 105. It was not until February, 
1877, that the premium reached this point 
again, ut which time it was quoted at 104%. 
The highest premium during the year was 
1023 in January. It fluctuated at merely 
nominal rates during succeeding months, 
and closed at par before the year ended. 

Notwithstanding the suspension of specie 
payments, matters went on as merry as 
marriage-bells from 1862 to 1873. Busi- 
ness moved briskly, speculation flourished, 
men made and squandered fortunes, and 
few or none apprehended the coming of an 
evil day. The crash came at last, and the 
country awoke to the fact that an inflate: 
irredeemable currency was an evil whicu 
ought to be eradicated. The Forty-fourth 
Congress, elected in 1874, fresh from their 
constituencies, enacted the Resumption 
Law, and fixed January Ist, 1879, as the 
date of its operation. The men of business 
who managed to escape financial ruin, to- 
gether with the banks, began to shape their 
affairs to meet the new order of things; and 
at last resumption is an accomplished fact. 
It came as quietly as the snowflake falls. 
In spite of opposition and evil prophecies 
it has come to the country without creating 
the slightest disturbance to business or the 
least excitement in commercial circles. 
Now that men can exchange greenbacks for 
gold, they don’t care for the metal. There 
is no run upon the banks or the Treasury. 
On Thursday, the first day of resumption 
by the Government, the Sub-Treasury in 
this city received about $400,000 of gold, 
and paid out little more than $132,000. 
Gold certificates to the amount of $300,000 
were sent in and exchanged either for cur- 
rency or Clearing-house certificates. Banks 
sent in gold and received certificates repre- 
senting Government legal-tenders, and in- 
dividuals, as a matter of choice, received 
the greenback currency. Resumption, as 
we have ever contended, was something to 
be desired rather than dreaded. It was 
the one national blessing needed to raise 
the country from bankruptcy and ruin to 
prosperity and happiness. It has come as 
a New Year's gift to our people. The vo- 
cation of the gold gambler is gone, and the 
poor man’s dollar is equal to that of the 
** bloated bondholder.” 

During a period of sixteen years we have 
been using a currency having no specie 
basis. A generation has grown up within 
the time, who practically know nothing of 
the uses of gold and its need asa regulator 








* Closed about the middle of December at par. 





of currency. The time of waiting has been 
long, and yet we have accomplished more 
than did England under like circumstances. 
For nearly a quarter of a century—from 
1797 to 1821—specie payment remained 
suspended in that country, and when at 
last resumption came to her people, it was a 
hard and grinding resumption. It has been 
well said that national suspensions are 
‘*big things” and oftener end in repudia- 
tion than resumption. England, France, 
and the United States have set the world 
an example which makes the name of each 
a synonym for honor and integrity. On 
the other hand Russia, has been suspended 
about sixty years, and may not resume 
within a century to come. Austria has 
been suspended nineteen years, and Brazil 
quite halfacentury. The present Govern- 
ments of Spain and Turkey, in all human 
probability, will never resume. 

But while we have successfully achieved 
resumption, we might have reached that re- 
sult ata much earlier date had our Govern- 
ment and people been as wise as those of 
France. During our war troubles Congress 
authorized the Government to issue its own 
notes free from interest. At thesame time 
the national banks were constituted and 
given authority to issue bills equivalent to 
the security deposited, less ten per cent. 
Not so with our revolutionary ally. When 
France became involved in war with Ger- 
many, her Government authorized the 
Bank of France to increase its issue from 
$280,000,000 to $640,000,000. This increase 
the Government borrowed. In considera- 
tion of this loan the bank, with no adequate 
specie reserve, was permitted to issue legal 
tender and loan it at interest. The Gov- 
ernment repaid its loan to the bank as 
quickly as possible, and so fast as the 
notes were paid in the bank authorities 
canceled them. Had the same policy been 
pursued here, we should have arrived at 
resumption years ago, and the croaking of 
the Greenbacker would never have been 
heard in the land. 

In paying the heavy indemnity—five 
milliards of francs—exacted by Germany, 
France displayed equal wisdom. The de- 
mand was for prompt payment in gold and 
silver. The Government offered its five 
per cent. renies, or bonds, to the public, and 
almost the entire amount of $1,640,000 was 
taken by citizens of France at an average 
price of 83 per cent. When the second loan 
was offered in 1872 the subscriptions were 
thirteen times greater than the sum called 
for, in consequence of which the Govern- 
ment was compelled to divide the rentes 
among the subscribers pro rata. The French 
rentes can be had in denominations of 100 
francs—equal to $20—and upwards. Our 
own Government, borrowing an idea from 
French experience, is now making use of 
the same in popularizing the four per cent. 
bonds. The French people suffered heavily 
in the payment of war indemnity, but the 
American people have borne quite as heavy 
a burden in the loss of purchasing power in 
their currency. France avoided that grave 
mistake, and has been the gainer thereby. 

Now that the country has reached re- 
sumption, and our financial condition 
is bettered thereby, the people should de- 
mand that Congress repeal the foolish, if 
not downright dishonest silver Act of Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1878. The experience of the 
past year has given plain indication that 
the country has no need for silver save for 
subsidiary purposes. If the people could 
dispense with silver dollars when silver 
was dear, surely they do not need them 
now when silver is plenteous and cheap. 
From 1864 to 1868, both years inclusive, the 
Government only coined full silver dollars 
to the extent of $229,000. In the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, held at Paris 
in 1867, the statement that we possessed a 
double standard was disproved by showing 
of the total silver coinage by the United 
States mint of $136,351,512 of silver, only 
$4,366,340 consisted of the full dollar of 
4124 grains, while $131,985,472 consisted of 
its subdivisions reduced seven per cent. in 
weight, and not a legal-tender beyond five 
dollars. During the five years, ending 
with 1868, this now strangely venerated 
‘dollar of our fathers " bore a premium of 
three. per cent. Then no patriots were 
found Jauding and clamoring for the an- 
cient. historical dollar. Why? Because 
the game would not pay. Without pursuing 
this matter further, we will simply add that, 
as. a t-class commercial nation, the 
United States does not require a double 

ndard, nor can the people afford to use 
eet silver dollars for the accommo- 
dation of the so-called bonanza kings of the 
Pacific Coast. 








THE ELECTION INQUIRY. 


. maintenance of the purity of the 

suffrage and of the orderly methods of 
free speech is not a question of partisan 
politics. It belongs to the domain of 
primary duties into which no suggestion of 
prejudice or passion, no bitterness of fac- 
tion, can by any possibility enter. The pro- 
tection of every voter in the full enjoyment 
and exercise of the right to cast his ballot 
without restraint or intimidation is a fund- 
amental obligation, the evasion or neglect 





| were males. 
‘arrests were for drunkenness and disor- 


of which must lead, inevitably, to disaster 
both to the individual and the State. Ifa 
single citizen may be coerced or terrified 
by any method either not to vote at all or 
to vote otherwise than he desires, and the 
act of compulsion is permitted to go un- 
challenged, the rights of all other citizens 
are endangered, and there can be no secur- 
ity that the will of an audacious minority, 
embodied in brute force, will not become 
paramount in the public administration to 
the voice of the majority declared through 
constitutional forms—thus making an end 
of government ‘‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

Close upon the heels of the late State 
elections official statements were laid 
before the President charging that ‘‘in 
various parts of the Union, especially in 
certain portions of the States of Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia, there 
were instances of unlawful combination 
and violence intended to prevent a free 
and peaceful advocacy of candidates for 
Congress, and that upon the day of elec- 
tion deliberate frauds were resorted to in 
voting and canvassing the votes, often ac- 
companied by threats and intimidation.” 
It was added that ‘‘the canvass and elec- 
tion were accompanied in the State of 
Louisiana by a series of cowardly and cruel 
murders, the only apparent motive for 
which was to prevent the colored people 
from exercising their right of suffrage.” 
The Attorney-General, communicating these 
reports to the Executive, stated further 
that the attempt to bring to justice the 
violators of the law ‘‘ had been followed by 
systematic persecution of United States 
officers and of witnesses who had been 
called to testify in regard to the transac- 
tions complained of,” this persecution in 
some instances taking the form of brutal 
violence. 

It was upon this state of facts, or alleged 
facts, that the Senate raised a committee 
to investigate the whole subject of violence, 
fraud and intimidation in elections, both 
South and North. The committee, em- 
bracing gentlemen of undoubted fairness 
and ability, has already commenced the 
work assigned it. In the performance of 
that work it should have the hearty co- 
operation of men of all parties, and of 
ail national, State and municipal authori- 
ties, upon whom it may call for assist- 
ance. The good name of the country 
has been tainted, and the principle of self- 
government brought into disrepute, by 
the statements which it is proposed to in- 
vestigate. It is imperative that we should 
know the precise truth. If there has 
been, anywhere, an organized conspiracy 
against the freedom of the ballot, those 
who were concerned in it should be 
brought to just and condign punishment. 
This can only be reached bya full dis- 
covery of the exact facts. If the charges 
are false, and have no better basis than 
partisan prejudice or passion, the country 
should have the benefit of that disclosure. 
Especially is it due to the Southern States 
that they should be given an opportunity, 
by a thorough and impartial inquiry, to 
clear themselves of the accusations brought 
against them. Their future prosperity, in- 
dustrially and commercially, depends upon 
the establishment of absolute security for 
every citizen in all his rights and interests. 
They can never fully utilize their enormous 
resources so long as any uncertainty exists 
as to the maintenance of law and justice 
everywhere within their limits. An honest 
investigation, going to the bottom of the 
political situation in those States, will 
vastly facilitate their development if the 
crimes charged against them shall be shown 
to fhave no existence. If the evils actu- 
ally exist, then their discovery will also, in 
the end, contribute to the advantage of the 
country, in the opportunity which will be 
afforded for their correction and the elimi- 
nation of the elements which foment them. 

There is, apparently, in some quarters, a 
disposition to belittle and obstruct the in- 
quiry now in progress. Partisans appre- 
hensive of its influence upon this or that 
political interest, or one or another partisan 
organization, seek to embarrass the com- 
mittee, and in one or two reported cases 
have spirited away witnesses whose testi- 
mony was regarded as important. There 
ean be but one opinion among right-think- 
ing citizens as to proceedings of this char- 
acter. They are utterly indefensible on 
whatever ground considered, and Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, who care more 
for country than party, should assert their 
influence in support of the committee which 
is charged with the solemn trust of vindi- 
cating the freedom of the, ballot and the 
integrity of American institutions, 








A YEAR’S CRIMINAL RECORD. 


‘.~ police statistics for the past year 
furnish an interesting exhibit of the 
criminal side of our metropolitan life, and 
the causes and character of the principal 
offenses against law and order. The total 
number of persons arrested during the 
year was 78,441, of whom about two-thirds 
Sixty-five per cent. of all 
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derly conduct, and a large proportion of 
the remainder were for offenses committed 
by intoxicated persons. The only con- 
spicuous crimes against property were the 
Stewart vault robbery and the burglary at 
the Manhattan Bank. The number of bur- 
glaries, comparatively trifling in extent, 
was 540; felonious assaults with firearms 
and other dangerous weapons were numer- 
ous, and in many instances of a serious 
nature. ‘There were about 160 arrests for 
embezzlement and 190 for false pretenses. 
The trial of larcenies for,the year was 
5,400. 

Of the whole number of persons arrested 
only twenty per cent. were unable to read 
and write, and a majority were natives of 
the United States. The Irish are second 
on the list, and are followed by the Ger- 
mans. The English come next, then the 
French, and then natives of the British 
Provinces. The Scotch follow, and are 
succeeded by Chinese, Austrians, Russians, 
Turks, Poles, Swedes and Danes. The 
greatest number of crimes were committed 
by persons under the age of twenty years 
and by those between twenty and thirty. 
All trades and professions are represented 
among those arrested, but the largest 
number is made up of persons without 
ovcupation, laborers, abandoned women, 
bartenders, clerks, servants, hous2keepers, 
peddlers and drivers. Many actors and 
actresses were imprisoned during the year. 
About a dozen clergyman also helped to 
swell the throng of criminals. Merchants 
figure conspicuously on the records as well 
as musicians, painters, printers, tailors 
and firemen, and even policemen, detec- 
tives and deputy-sheriffs have been arrested 
for various offenses. A number of lawyers 
were charged with more or less serious 
crimes, aud several of them were convicted 
of felonies and sent to State Prison. 








EVENTS IN EUROPE. 


ARISIANS have made the most of the 
snow and ice which this severe 
Winter has supplied them with more plen- 
tifully than any since the ‘terrible and 
bloody Winter of the war.” The ugly 
wooden sheds, with which fora fortnight at 
the close of the year they habitually dis- 
figure the Boulevard des Nations and its 
neighboring Boulevard des Italiens have 
not only exhibited the usual variety of toys 
for New Year’s, but have been covered with 
an unusual drapery of white. The gay prom- 
enaders, wrapped up in all kinds of furs, 
from the costly marten to the imitative seal- 
skin, have tried to imagine that they were 
in Russia instead of ‘‘sunny France ”— 
so called, perhaps, because the sun so 
rarely shines there in Winter. The Champs 
Elysées have been transferred into the per- 
spective Newski, and the Seine into the 
Neva. Skating and sleigh-riding are rare 
delights at Paris, and few except Russians 
and Americans keep skates and sleighs 
ready for seizing the brief opportunity for 
enjoying in the Champs Elys¢es and avenues 
of the Bois de Boulogne these favorite pas- 
times of colder climates; but seldom have 
such pastimes been more fully enjoyed in 
Paris than during this season. Nor does 
Paris now lack for a bewildering variety of 
indoor entertainments. The traditions of 
old salons, where witty conversation and 
elegant manners were the rule, may be 
gradually disappearing from the French 
capital. But although many more invalids 
than formerly are driven away from it in 
Winter, and it is become fashionable for 
certain families of reactionary political 
sympathies to pass the most inclement 
months of the year at their chateaus in the 
country, or at Nice and elsewhere further 
south, and to vote Parisian society under 
the Republican régime altogether degen- 
erated, there is probably more prejudice 
than reason in the complaint so loudly 
uttered by censors of this stamp. If there 
were no other parlors to frequent in Paris 
than those of the wealthier members of its 
American colony, which Dumas and Sardou, 
and, in his turn, Pailleron (with his very 
successful play, ‘‘L’Aye Ingrat,” at the 
Gymnase), travesty and satirize, if not 
libel, on the French stage, one could not be 
at a loss as to where to spend a social 
evening agreeably. 

The court of the Queen of England and 
Empress of India is now in mourning on 
account of the recent death of the lamented 
Princess Alice. Virtually, it has never been 
out of mourning since the father of the 
princess, the late Royal Consort, died, by a 
strange coincidence, just seventeen years 
to a day before her. Perhaps it is partly, 
therefore, that it is so doleful and dull to 
the Duchess of Edinburgh as to make it 
difficult to persuade her to visit England 
even for a few weeks. She is averse to 
leaving her father, the Czar, whom she 
idolizes, and it is evident that she does not 
love the English Court. Nor does the latter 
love her, although it is intimated that after 
the Marquis of Lorne, the husband of her 
sister-in-law, the Princess Louise, shall 
have served his term of five years as 
Viceroy of the Dominion of Canada, the 
Duke of Edinburgh may be pushed forward 
as his successor, with a view to seeing 
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what chances he might have of becoming 
King, after being Viceroy of the Dominion. 
Another Viceroy is said to be in training 
in the British Royal Family—the Duke 
of Connaught, who will possibly become 
Viceroy of Ireland next year. It is added 
that the Prussian princess whom he is to 
wed is as amiable as she is pretty. Prince 
Leopold, the youngest son of the Empress- 
Queen Victoria, resembles his father in 
refinement and mental qualities more than 
does any one of his brothers or sisters. 
He wishes to take orders in the Anglican 
Church, but he has already such High 
Church notions that it is feared by some of 
his royal relatives that he might go further 
and die a Cardinal of Rome, like the last 
of the Stuarts. That would be as awkward 
for a son of the Head of the Church of 
England, the Queen, as it seems, to Catho- 
lic eyes, for Her Majesty to wear Henry 
VIII.’s old title of Defender of the Faith. 
Prince Leopold is to be made Luke of 
York. 

The Czar and the Czarewitch celebrated, 
at St. Petersburg, on the Ist of January, 
the anniversary of the passage of the Bal- 
kans by the Russian army. Notwithstand- 
ing the proud memories of the day, the 
Czar’s emotions must have been somewhat 
gloomy on this occasion, in view of the 
changed position of Russia, and also of 
the menaces which have been whispered 
against his life and against the lives of all 
European monarchs during the past year. 
The Czar has just received a mysterious 
communication announcing that sentence 
of death has been pronounced upon him by 
a secret council. On the other hand, the 
death-warrant of Moncasi, who tried to as- 
sassinate the King of Spain, was reluc- 
tantly signed by the latter on ‘’hursday 
last and executed on Saturday. It is sig- 
nificant, if not conclusive, that political 
assassins are dreaded everywhere in Eu- 
rope, except in the French Republic 








‘*PHILLIPs’s ELITE DIRECTORY OF PRI- 
VATE FAMILIES FOR 1879” fully maintains 
the character acquired by previous issues 
of this work. It contains the names of 
26,000 householders, and of all the leading 
and trustworthy business houses in the 
various branches of retail trade, and as a 
visiting and shopping guide, possesses pe- 
culiar interest and value. Every lady, and 
gentleman as well, will find it, in a dozen 
ways, practically indispensable. It is 
tastily printed, of convenient size, and is 
sold at six dollars per copy. 





THE commission appointed to settle the 
affairs of the Freedmen’s Bank in Washing- 
ton appear to understand the art of taking 
care of themselves at other people’s ex- 
pense. It appears that in four years 
these commissioners have drawn in sala- 
ries $39,558, have paid $31,378 to attor- 
neys and $64,289 to agents, and have 
incurred other expenses amounting to 
$183,526. A sum nearly equal to one-half 
of the dividends paid out has thus been 
consumed in expenses alone—that is to 
say, it cost over $75,000 a year to run this 
broken bank, or to eat up the little that 
was left by the thieves after the alarm had 
been sounded. Congress should put an 
end to this luxurious style of management 
forthwith. 





Tue perils of mining are well illustrated 
by the report of the deaths and accidents 
during last year in the eastern district of 
the Wyoming coal fields. The report shows 
that the number of persons killed in the 
mines was 33; the number injured by 
non-fatal accidents 189, and that by these 
deaths 18 widows and 68 orphans were left 
unprovided for. During 1877 40 men were 
killed in the mines of the district, leaving 
29 widows and 134 orphans. In the same 
year 174 persons were injured in various 
ways. The number of casualties has been 
materially diminished by the strict enforce- 
ment of the Act relative to the ventilation 
of mines, but they are still much greater 
than they should be, and all possible pre- 
cautions which experience may suggest 
should be adopted by mine-owners for the 
protection of the lives of those who pursue 
their perilous work in the recesses of the 
earth. 





Tue politicians of Ohio are already 
actively discussing the question of the next 
Governorship. The Democracy, eager to 
obtain control of the State preparatory to 
the next Presidential contest, very gener- 
ally demand the nomination of Senator 
Thurman, whom they regard as their 
strongest champion, while among the Re- 
publicans the drift, for the same reason, 
appears to be favorable to the nomination 
of Secretary Sherman. The contest, with 
these distinguished gentlemen as leaders of 
their respective parties, would possess a 
national interest, and the result, whatever 
it might be, would secure to Ohio an excep- 
tionally strong administration. It may be 
doubted, however, whether Mr. Thurman 
will consent to risk his chances for the 
Presidency by acquiescing in the demands 
of his party that he sha]! lead what seems 





to be a forlorn hope for a position of no 
special dignity. 


AmoneG the more important Bills now be- 
fore Congress is one abrogating all grants 
of public lands to railway and telegraph 
corporations, in which such corporations 
have failed to comply with the conditions 
upon which the grants were made. Should 
the Bill become a law, 127,247,051 acres of 
land will be saved to the Government and 
people. This land, at the minimum price of 
$4 per acre, will yield to the Treasury the 
sum of $508,988,204; and it would seem 
that there ought to be no doubt as to the 
action of Congress on so important a pro- 
position. Among the grants which it is 
proposed to abrogate is one of 42,000,000 
acres to a wild-cat Southern railroad which 
never had areal or substantial existence. 
It is high time that the policy of voting 
away the public domain for the benefit of 
individual speculators and greedy corpora- 
tions should be arrested, and that in all 
cases where the conditions of grants have 
not been complied with, the lands should 
be recovered by the Government and opened 
up to public settlement. 





THE accumulation of unsettled claims in 
the Pension Bureau, and the growing diffi- 
culty of obtaining trustworthy testimony as 
to the real disabilities of the claimants, has 
led the Commissioner to recommend the 
passage of a law which he believes will obvi- 
ate the defects of the present system. Under 
this system the average timerequired forthe 
adjustment of claims, including about nine 
months’ delay in the office of the Surgeon- 
General, is three and a half years, while a 
great number of cases have lain unarranged 
for ten or fifteen years. This is not only a 
grave injustice in all cases, but in a great 
portion of them a practical denial of the 
benefits which the people desired, and Con- 
gress intended to be enjoyed by the soldiers 
and their widows and children. The remedy 
proposed by the Commissioner is to divide 
the country into fifty or sixty districts, and 
send into each district a commission, to 
consist of a surgeon and a competent clerk, 
to travel from place to place in the district 
and examine pensioners and claimants and 
collect the testimony in the claims. Such 
a commission would generally visit each 
county in the district once or twice each 
year, thus affording every claimant an early 
and easy opportunity to present the testi- 
mony in his case, and in this way greatly 
increasing the facilities of the claimant 
for prosecuting his claim. The number of 
unsettled claims at this time is 120,000. 





THE statistics of the Post-office Depart- 
ment afford an excellent illustration of the 
growth of the country in population and in- 
telligence. Within the last ten or fifteen 
years the postal facilities have improved 
five hundred per cent., and letters are now 
transmitted in about half the time that was 
required ten years ago over the same dis- 
tance. In 1867 the mails were carried over 
routes aggregating 34,015 miles; in 1877 
over routes aggregating 74,546 miles. The 
mails are carried twice as often over most 
of the routes, and in some cases three 
times as often as they were ten years ago. 
In 1867 the service cost $3,812,000. In 
1877 it cost $9,053,000. In this comparison 
we should consider, also, the amount of 
mail matter handled, which was more than 
twelve times as great in 1877 as it was in 
1867. It will thus be seen that the cost of 
the service has not grown in anything like 
a proportion to its extent. Twelve times 
as much mail is carried two and one-third 
times the distance, more than twice as 
often, at about two and one-half times the 
expense. The increase in the number of 
stamps used since the first year of their 
introduction has been enormous. Then 
barely one million were issued yearly; 
since 1863 the issue of stamps has in- 
creased on the average about 100,000 a 
day, or more than 30,000,000 yearly. In 
the fiscal year ending last Summer the 
number of stamps amounted to 744,071,518, 
and their value aggregated $20,562,463. 
The entire number of stamps issued for 
sale since 1847 amounts to 9,719,308,527, 
enough, if put end to end, to go around the 
world six times at the equator, and their 
aggregate value reaches $280,327,363. The 
total number of postal cards issued since 
1873 is 751,249,500, of which nearly one- 
third were issued last year. 








FRANK LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER. 


Tue great new publishing house of Frank Leslie, in 
Park Piace, hums with the enterprise which he puts into 
everything he undertakes. His business, always active, 
has received a fresh impulse from an engagement he has 
been fortunate in making with Wilkie Collins for the 
production of a new novel from that author. It is called 
“The Fallen Leaves,’’ and has received the advanced 
stamp of high favor from English critics who have seen 
the manuscript and proofs, It will appear January 1st, 
1879. on the day of its publication in England, in Frayx 
Lesuiz’s ILLUstRATED Newsparer, This pictorial journal 
has extraordinary merits, artistic and literary, and does 
not require such additional attractions to insure its popu- 
larity, But the experienced publisher wisely determines 
to err, if at all, in the direction of a glut rather than of a 
scarcity of good things. —New York Joyurngl of Commerce, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue Mexican excursion party, embracing repre- 
sentatives of thirteen States, leit Chicago January 4th 


SzecreTaRy SHERMAN has issued a call for 
$10,000,000 of 5. 20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1867, for 
redemption. 


General Sueripan has made a long and 
formal reply to Secretary Schurz, specifying instances of 
the mismanagement of the Indians by the agents of the 
Indian Bureau. 


Tue new State capitols of Connecticut at Hart- 
ford, and Michigan, at Lansing, were occupied for the 
first time on New Year’s Day. 


Tue Cabinet has decided that Secretary Evarts 
should open negotiations with the Chinese Government, 
looking to the modification of the Burlingame Treaty, 


Format charges against Register Leow of New 
York have been preferred to Governor Robinson by the 
Committee of the Bar Association, for extorting illegal 
fees 


Cornetius J. VANDERBILT has filed in the Sur- 
rogate’s office a petition for the executors under Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s will to show cause why they shall 
not be removed, 


Dr. Atonzo GarceLon was elected Governor 
of Maine by the Legislature on January 34d, as there was 
no election by the people in September. All the nomi- 
nees of the Democrat.Greenback caucus were chosen. 


Bishop Wuittincuay, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Maryland, is seriously ill at his resi- 
dence in Baltimore, and grave fears are entertained by 
his friends, for he has been ailing for some time past, 
and is seventy-three years old. 


Governor McCie.van has declined to summon 
the Court of Appeals to consider the case of Benjamin 
Hunter, who procured the murder of Armstrong to 
secure the insurance upon his life, and the execution 
will take place on January 10th. 


Tue First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, II., 
was destroyed by fire on January 2d—loss, $60,000; and 
the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, on the 3d —loss, 
$100,000. Both were new buildings and had not been 
dedicated. The Chicago Post Office Building was burned 
Jauuary 4th ; the mails and part of the valuables weie 
saved; total loss, $200,000. On the 5th, the publi 
library at Hingham, Mass., consisting of 5,000 volumes, 
was destroyed. On the 4th the Academy of the Holy 
Angels, at Buffalo, N. Y., was burned to the ground; 
loss, $65,000. 


On January 2d and 3d there was a general fall 
in the temperature all over the country, accompanied 
in many places by a furious storm of wind and snow. 
The thermometer marked 26° below zero at Yorktown, 
D. T.; 10° below at Wilkesbarre, Penn ; 3° above at 
Newport, R. 1; 7° above at Richmond, Va.—a fall of 
40° in seven hours; 32° below in exposed quarters, and 
from 15° to 30° below in the suburbs of Chicago; zero 
at Washington and Philadelphia, and 3° above in New 
York City, the lowest point touched in ten years. 
Railroad, ferry, and street traffic was stopped altogether 
in some sections, and greatly impeded in many others. 


Foreign. 


Srxry-rour Republican and fifteen Conservative 
Senators were elected in France on January 5th. 


An attempt is to be made to establish direct 
communication by steamers between Halifax and Ha- 
vana. 

Juan Moncast, who attempted to assassinate 
the King of Spain iast October, was executed at Madrid, 
January 4th 

Tue Cornish Bank at Truro, Cornwall, estab- 
lished 110 years ago, bas suspended, with liabilities es- 
timated ut $5,000,000. 


Genera Ronerts has notified the Afghan oc- 
cupants of the Kuran Valley that they will henceforth 
be under British sway. 


GENERAL GRANT, accompanied by Minister 
Noyes, received the freedom of the city of Dublin on 
January 3d, and was entertained at a banquet, 


A THIRTY-EIGHT-TON gun has burst during 
practice ou the British man-of-war Thunderer, The ves- 
sel’s turret was destroyed, seven men killed and forty 
wounded, 


Tue Council of the Russian Empire has ap- 
proved the new rates of taxation proposed by the Min- 
ister of Finance affecting stamps, liquors and cotton, 
other than Asiatic. 

KaraGEorGEwITCcH, the Servian pretender, has 
been charged with a plot to assassinate Prince Milan, 
and warrants are out for the arrest of himself, his son 
and six other persons for high treason. 


Tue Japanese steamer Locushewa Mara, running 
between Osaka and Deva, bas been blown up by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder in her cargo, and eighty-three of 
her passengers and crew were drowned. 


A pLaGusE has appeared among the Cossacks of 
Astrachan. The sufferers are isolated. Many doctors 
have been summoned to their relief, but of 195 persons 
attacked since the Ist inst., 143 have died. 


Leo XIII. has addressed a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne professing friendship for the German 
Government. The latter ins.sts that the Catholic clergy 
shall receive their education in Germany alone, 


Ir is understood that there is a general reorgani- 
zation of tradesmen in London to resist an extension of 
the number of working hours, and that there is a large 
amount of funds avuilable to support the resisiance. 


Tue Oldham cotton-strike has terminated. At 
a conference between the employers’ and operatives’ 
committees, the latter unconditionally accepted the pro- 
posed reduction. It was expected that work would be 
fully resumed on the 6th. 


Tue recent sudden thaw has caused numerous 
floods in England and Scotland. At Nottingham the 
flood is the greatest which has occurred for fourteen 
years. The country around Darlington and Wrexham is 
flooded for miles. Much damage is reported at Berwick 
and Aberdeen. 


Tue Berlin Town Court has decided that Dr. 
Strousberg was bankrupted in consequence of the out- 
break of the French war and of unforeseen losses, and 
that he is therefore, not blamable. The court approved 
the agreement of the creditors to accept three per cent. 
in settlement of their claims, 


Tue Veterinary Institute at Kharkoff, Russia, 
where the students’ agitation originated, will be removed 
outside the town; the Technical Institute at Tschugujeff 
will be closed altogether, and the Medical A¢ademy will 
not permit deliberations by the studenis per- 
mission. Many of the students arrested participa- 
tion in the recent disturbances have beep banished to 





Siberia, . 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.— Sze Pace 355. 












AFGHANISTAN.— NATIVE DWELLINGS AT GOONDAN, 
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BELGIUM. —TRIAL OF EUGENE T’KINDT FOR FRAUD ON THE BANK OF BELGIUM. 
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SCENES IN HAVANA, 


HE proprietors of horses at Havana, at rosy 
morn and dewy eve, send their steeds to water 
to a place called La Panta —a shallow beach, situ- 
ated beneath the fort. I have never beheld so re- 
markable a collection of animals, displaying, like 
Mr. Winkle’s celebrated Rosinante, immense sym- 
metry of bone. To sit on the bastion, or on one of the 
guns of the fort, and watch these lean and hungry- 
looking animals saunter into the wavelets, to the 
shrill cries of attendants arrayed in the scantiest 
of scanty attire, is about as pleasing a way of whil- 
ing away a morning hour as can be readily ima- 
gined. The cool breeze from the ocean fans the 
cheek, the white-sailed craft passing dreamily on 
the mrror-like sea are ever things of beauty, and 
their tranquil gliding affords a vivid contrast to 
the kicking, prancing, plunging horses, and the ex- 
cited, gesticulating, earnest riders. It is no un- 
common thing to see these equestrians uuhorsed and 
flung bodily into the water, while not a few, avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity, prefer wading 
with their chargers until the water reaches up to 
their armpits. I have seen as many us a hundred 
horses in the pool at atime, and some of them, | 
am free to confess, worthy of Filth Avenue or Rot- 
ten Row. The sentinels at the fort pause in their 
‘weary rounds” to gaze on the animated scene, 
while the interchange of chaft between the riders 
is a source of intense delight to the onlookers. 

To those accustomed to the lightning-like ex- 
press a baggage-wagon at Havana suggests a leap 
backward into the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The patient, starry-eyed oxen are employed instead 
of the rapid thoroughbred, and in place of the light 
wagon hung upon springs that might be tempered 
to a lady’s watch, a cumbrous, creaking, heavy, 
iron-patcaed wooden shed, inverted, is used, with 
wheels so broad as to 
dety even bog or quick- 
sand. Into this un- 
wieldy vehicle, boxes, 
valises, portmanteaus, 
the time-honored car- 
pet-bag, together with 
impedimenta of every 
sort, shape, size and 
description are packed, 
while in front, perched 
on a ledge, sits the 
languid driver, his ter- 
rible goad in one hand, 
the reins in the other. 

The yoke beneath 
which the oxen bend 
is very weighty, while 
the reins are attached 
to a ring in the nose. 
A prod from the steel- 
tipped goad with the 
not unmusical cry of 
“Oi da” seems to be 
quite sufficient for driv- 
ing purposes, the pa- 
tient brates obeying in 
cumbrous fashion the 
commands ot the guide. 
A bucket of water 
hangs in front, but I 
have seldom seen the 
weary animals treated 
to @ seething draught 
from out its depths, 

It would haye been 
lacky for the anfor- 
tunates who were com- 
pelied to swallow the 
swill m1k—that hideous 
fraud, so fearlessly 
shown up in the co- 
lumns of this journal 
some years ago—if the 
Cuban custom of send- 
ing round the cows 
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A CUBAN METHOD OF INSURING FRESH MILK. 
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existed in New York at that date. In Havana the 
cows are driven from street to street, the tinkling 
of the bells around their necks announcing their 
coming. As theyapproach, the helps emerge from 
the various habitations armed with bowls and 
cans; the cow is then stopped, and the man, 
seating himself upon a four-legged wooden stool, 
which he carries underneath his arm, calmly pro- 
ceeds to milk the animal in the presence of the 
buyer, while an interchange of ‘‘ nods, looks and 
wreathed smiles ” takes place, followed by a gossip 
lasting during the operation of filling the vessel 
with the creamy liquid. I have seen goats driven 
about in his way even in Barcelona, the Manchester 
ot Spain, but cows never. 


ASTRONOMICAL EVENTS IN 1879. 


‘HERE are two eclipses of the sun, one on the 224 
of January and the other on the 19th of July, 
both of which are annular, and neither otf which is 
visible to this country. There is also a slight partial 
eclipse of the moon December 28th, a part of which 
may be seen by the inhabitants of the Pacific Coast. 
Mercury, at the beginning of the year, will be in 
the morning sky, but owing to its great southern 
declination will not be easily seen. It will be vis- 
ible for a few evenings towards the end of March, 
somewhat to the north of Venus and lower down. 
It may also be seen in the morning sky about the 
9th of September, but cannot well be seen at any 
other of its periods ot elongation. 

Venus, having passed its superior conjunction 
with the sun on December 5th, 1878, will become 
visible in the evening sky about the middle of Jan- 
uary, and will be in conjunction with Jupiter on 
the 23d of that month, being about one degree 
south of the latter at the time of setting, on that 
evening. The beauty of 
the scene will be en- 
hanced by the presence 
of the new moon, 


(> 
\ f ee ee which will be in con- 


junction with both 
it planets on that day. 
Passing Saturn, March 
| 2d, Venus will remain 
in the evening sky until 
September 23d, the 
date of inferior con- 
ee with the sun, 
ut will scarcely be 
seen throughout Sep- 
tember, owing to its 
southern declination, 
buat will be bright in 
the morning sky during 
the remainder of the 
year. 

Mars will be visible 
only as @ morning star 
for the first halt of the 
year. It will be incon- 
junction with Jupiter 
on the 9th of May, and 
with Saturn ou the 
30th of June, being 
within eighty seconds 
of a degree of that 
planet. As this con- 
junction will occur in 
the afternoon, the two 
bodies,which would ap- 
pear to the naked eye 
ag one, will not be seen. 
Mars will arrive at op- 

osition on the 12th of 
November, and though 
not so brilliant as in 
1877, will blaze brightly 
in the evening sky dur- 
ing the latter part of 
the year, approaching 
sufficientiy near the 
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on applica- 


eaith to render its satelliles visible—a 
the motions of which may be obtaine 
tion to the National Observatory. 

Jupiter will come to opposition on the 31st of 
August in the constellation of Aquarius, being at its 
furthest point east nearly in line with the western 
side of the Square of Pegasus, and about equidistant 
from mark ab of that constellation and Fomalhaut, 

Saturo, with the exception of the first month, 
will be in Pisces throughout the year, coming to 
opposition on the 5th of October, being about two 
hours east of Jupiter. 

Uranus will be in Leo, 4 deg. or 5 deg. east of 
Regulus, during the year. 

Neptune is in Aries, being in opposition on the 
3d of November, and in conjunction with Mars on 
the 14th of August. 








A NOCTURNE. 


HE whispering glades are glad; 
Yesterday nature was sad, 

Now the beetles boom through the air, 
And orchard blossoms out there 
Are fresh and fragrant and fair, 

My queen 
The storm is over and gone; 
White moonbeams lattice the lawn; 
The tears of the sorrowful dead 
Must sometimes cease to be shed, 
And smiles shine through overhead, 

My queen. 
Let us drift out into the sea 
From the troubles and toils that be, 
Where the soit, strong wash and flow 
Of the wind-borne waves as they go 
Make murmurous melody low, 

My queen. 
Where the winds are the wings of Love 
And brood as un amorous dove, 
If the chords of my perfect bliss 
Throbbed forth in a fervent kiss, 
Would you deem it so far amiss, 

My queen? 
Such joy ‘could never remain, 
Such rapture tarry with twain; 
With you held close to my breast 
I could find us an endless rest 
Under the curled foam crest, 

My queen. 
There is worse than death that devours, 
Life yet for a little is ours; 
And though but a breath or a span 
Are the days of the lile of a man, 
Whatever Love will, Love can, 

My queen, 

Joun Moray. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By WIvkie COoLtins. 


(Continued from front page.) 


bent on nothing but saving the reputation of 
our miserable girl, you would have a right to 
blame me for keeping you ignorant of the 
calamity that has fallen on us——” 

There the voice of her husband interposed 
sternfy. “Calamity? Say disgrace, everlast- 
ing disgrace.” 

Mrs. Ronald did not notice the interruption. 
Sadly and patiently she went on: 

“ But I had a harder trial still to face,” she 
said. “I had to save her, in spite of herself, 
from the wretch who has brought this infamy 
on us. He has acted throughout in cold blood ; 
it is his interest to marry her, and from first 
to last he has plotted to force the marriage on 
us. For God's sake, don’t speak loud! She is 
in the room above us; if she hears you it will 
be the death of her. Don’t suppose I am talk- 
ing at random; I have looked at his letters to 
her ; I have got the confession of the servant- 
girl. Such a confession! Emma is his victim, 
body and soul. I know that she sent him 
money (my money) from this place. I know 
that the servant (at her instigation), informed 
him by telegraph of the birth of the child. 
Oh, Benjamin, don’t curse the poor, helpless 
infant—such a sweet little girl! Don’t think 
of. it! don’t think of it! Show me the letter 
that you brought here; I want to sce the 
letter. Ah, I can tell who wrote it! Z/e wrote 
it. In his own interests ; always with his own 
interests in view. Don’t you see it for your- 
self? If I succeed in keeping this shame and 
misery a secret from everybody—if I take 
Emma away, to some place abroad, on pre- 
tense of her health—there is an end of his 
hopes of becoming your son-in-law ; there is 
an end of his being taken into the business. 
Yes! he, the low-lived vagabond who puts up 
the shop-shutters, he looks forward to being 
taken into partnership, and succeeding you 
when you die! Isn’t his object in writing that 
letter as plain to you now as the heaven above 
us? His one chance is to set your temper in 
a flame, to provoke the scandal of a discovery 
and to force the marriage on us as the only 
remedy left. Am I wrong in making any 
sacrifice, rather than bind our girl for life, 
our own flesh and blood, to such a man as 
that? Surely you can feel for me, and forgive 
me, now. How could I own the truth to you, 
before I left London, knowing you as I do? 
How could I expect you to be patient, to go 
into hiding, to pass under a false name—to do 
all the degrading things that must be done, if 
we are to keep Emma out of this man’s way? 
No! I know no more than you do where Farn- 
aby is to be found. Hush! there is the door- 
bell. It’s the doctor's time for his visit. I 
tell you again I don’t know—on my sacred 
word of honor, I don’t know where Farnaby 
is. Oh, be quiet! be quiet! there’s the doctor 
going, up-stairs! don’t let the doctor hear 
you!’ 

So far, she had succeeded in composing her 
husband. But the fury which she had inno- 
cently roused in him, in her eagerness to justify 
herself, now broke beyond all control. “You 
lie!” he cried furiously. “ If you know every- 
thing else about it, you know where Farnaby 
is. I'll be the death of him, if I swing for it 
on the gallows! Where is he? where is he ?” 

A shriek from the upper room silenced him 
before Mrs. Ronald could speak again. His 
daughter had heard him; his daughter had 
recognized his voice. 
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A cry of terror from her mother echoed the 
cry from above; the sound of the opening 
and closing door followed instantly. Then 
there was a momentary silence. Then Mrs. 
Ronald’s voice was heard from the upper 
room calling to the nurse. asleep in the front 
parlor. The nurse's gruff tones were just 
audible, answering from the parlor door. 
There was another interval of silence, broken 
by another voice—a stranger's voice—speak- 
ing at the window, close by. 

“Follow me upstairs, sir, directly,” the 
voice said in peremptory tone. “As your 
daughter’s medical attendant, I tell you in the 
plainest terms that you have seriously fright- 
ened her. In her critical condition, I decline 
to answer for her life, unless you make the 
attempt at least to undo the mischief you have 
done. Whether you mean it or not, soothe 
her with kind words; say you have for- 
given her. No! I have nothing to do with 
your domestic troubles; I have only my 
patient to think of. I don’t care what she 
asks of you, you must give way to her now. 
If she falls into convulsions, she will die—and 
her death will be at your door.” 

So, with feebler and feebler interruptions 
from Mr. Ronald, the doctor spoke. It ended 
plainly in his being obeyed. The departing 
footsteps of the men were the next sounds to 
be heard. After that there was a pause of 
silence—a long pause, broken by Mrs. Ronald, 
calling again from the upper regions : 

“ Take the child into the back-parlor, nurse, 
and wait till I come to you. It’s cooler there, 
at this time of day.” 

The wailing of an infant, and the gruff com- 
plaining of the nurse, were the next sounds 
that reached Farnaby in his hiding-place. The 
nurse was grumbling to herself over the griev- 
ance of having been awakened from her sleep. 
“After being up all night, a person wants 
rest. There’s no rest for anybody in this 
house. My head’s as heavy as lead, and every 
bone in me has got an ache in it.” 

Before long, the renewed silence indicated 
that she had succeeded in hushing the child 
to sleep. Farnaby forgot the restraints of 
caution for the first time. His face flushed 
with excitement; he ventured nearer to the 
window in his eagerness to find out what 
might happen next. After no long interval, 
the next sound came—a sound of heavy 
breathing, which told him that the drowsy 
nurse was falling asleep again. The window- 
sill was within reach of his hands. He waited 
until the heavy breathing deepened to snor- 
ing. Then he drew himself up by the win- 
dow-sill, and looked into the room. 

The nurse was fast asleep in an armchair ; 
and the child was fast asleep on her lap. 

He dropped softly to the ground again. 
Taking off his shoes and putting them in his 
pockets, he ascended the two or three steps 
which led to the half-open back-garden door. 
Arrived in the passage, he could just hear 
them talking up-stairs. They were no doubt 
still absorbed in their troubles; he had only 
the servant to dread. The splashing of water 
in the kitchen informed him that she was 
safely occupied in washing. Slowly and softly 
he opened the back-parlor door, and stole 
across the room to the nurse’s chair. 

One of her hands still rested on the child. 
The serious risk was the risk of waking 
her, if he lost his presence of mind and 
hurried it. 

He glanced at the American clock on the 
mantelpiece. The result relieved him ; it was 
not so late as he had feared. He knelt down 
to steady himself as nearly as possible on a 
level with the nurse’s knees. By a hair’s- 
breadth at a time he drew the child away 
from her, leaving her hand resting on her lap 
by degrees so gradual that the lightest sleeper 
could not have felt the change. That done 
(barring accidents), all was done. Keeping 
the child resting easily on his left arm, he had 
his right hand free to shut the door again. 
Arrived at the garden steps, a slight change 
passed over the sleeping infant’s face —the 
delicate little creature shivered as if it felt 
the full flow of the open air. He softly laid 
over its face a corner of the woolen shawl in 
which it was wrapped. The child reposed as 
quietly on his arm as if it had still been on the 
nurse’s lap. 

In a minute more he was at the paling. The 
woman rose to receive him, with the first 
smile that had crossed her face since they 
had left London. 

“So you’ve got the baby?” she said. “ Well, 
you are a deep one.” 

“Take it,’ he answered, irritably. “We 
haven't a moment to lose.” 

Only stopping to put on his shoes, he led the 
way toward the more central part of the 
town. The first person he met directed him 
to the railway-station. It was close by. In 
five minutes more the woman and the baby 
were safe in the train to London. 

“There’s the other half of the money,” he 
said, handing it to her through the carriage- 
window. 

The woman eyed the child in her arms with 
a frowning expression of doubt. 

“ All very well as long asit lasts,” she said. 
“And what after that ?” 

“Of course I shall call and see you,” he 
answered. 

She looked hard at him, and expressed the 
whole value she set on that assurance in four 
words : 

“ Of course you will!” 

The train started for London. Farnaby 
watched it, as he left the platform, with a look 
of unfeigned relief. 

“There!” he thought to himself, “ Emma’s 
reputation is safe enough now! When we are 
married we mustn’t have a love-child in the 
way of our prospects in life.” 

Leaving the station, he stopped at the re- 
freshment-room and drank a glass of brandy- 
and-water. 

“Something to screw me up,’ he thought, 
“ for what is to come.” 








What was to come (after he had got rid of 
the child) had been carefully considered by 
him on the journey to Ramsgate. 

“Emma's husband that-is-to-be’’—he had 
reasoned it out—* will naturally be the first 
person Emma wants to see when the loss of 
the baby has upset the house. If Old Ronald 
has a grain of affection left in him he must let 
her marry me after that !”’ 

Acting on this view of his position, he took 
the way that led back to Slains Row, and rang 
the door-bell as became a visitor who had no 
reasons for concealment now. 

The household was doubtless already disor- 
ganized by the discovery of the child’s disap- 
pearance. Neither servant nor landlord was 
active in answering the bell. Farnaby sub- 
mitted to be kept waiting with perfect com- 
a. There are occasions on which a 
1andsome man is bound to put his personal 
advantages to the best use. He took out his 
pocket-comb and touched up the arrangement 
of his whiskers with a skilled and gentle 
hand. Approaching footsteps made themselves 
heard along the passage at last. Farnaby put 
back his comb and buttoned his coat briskly. 

“Now for it!” he said, as the door was 
opened at last. 

THE END OF THE PROLOGUE. 





THE STORY. 


Cuapter I. 


IXTEEN years after the date of Mr. Ron- 

ald’s disastrous discovery at Ramsgate— 
that is to say, in the year 1872—the steamship 
Aquila left the port of New York, bound for 
Liverpool. 

It was the month of September. 
enger-list of the Aquila had comparatively 
few names inscribed on it. In the Autumn 
season the voyage from America to England, 
but for the remunerative value of the cargo, 
would prove to be for the most part a profit- 
less voyage to ship-owners. The flow of pass- 
engers, at that time of year, sets steadily the 
other way. Americans are returning from 
Europe to their own country. Tourists have 
delayed the voyage until the fierce August 
heat of the United States has subsided, and 
the delicious Indian Summer is ready to wel- 
come them. At bed and board the passengers 
_ the Aquila on her homeward voyage had 
plenty of room, and the choicest morsels for 
everybody alike on the well-spread dinner- 
table. 

The wind was favorable, the ‘weather was 
lovely. Cheerfulness and good-humor per- 
vaded the ship from stem to stern. The cour- 
teous captain did the honors of the cabin-table 
with the air of a gentleman who was receiv- 
ing friends in his own house. The handsome 
doctor promenaded the deck arm-in-arm with 
ladies in course of rapid recovery from the 
first stomachic consequences of traveling by 
sea. The excellent chief-engineer, musical in 
his leisure moments to his fingers’ ends, played 
the fiddle in his cabin, accompanied on the 
flute by that young Apollo of the Atlantic 
trade, the steward’s mate. Only on the third 
morning of the voyage was the harmony on 
board the Aquila disturbed by a passing mo- 
ment of discord—due to an unexpected addi- 
tion to the ranks of the passengers, in the 
shape of a lost bird! 

It was merely a weary little land-bird 
(blown out of its course, as the learned sup- 
posed); and it perched on one of the yards to 
rest and recover itself after its long flight. 

The instant the creature was discovered, 
the insatiate Anglo-Saxon delight in killing 
birds, from the majestic eagle to the con- 
temptible sparrow, displayed itself in its full 
frenzy. The crew ran about the decks, the 
passengers rushed into their cabins, eager to 
seize the first gun and to have the first shot. 
An old quartermaster of the Aquila was the 
enviable man who first found the means of 
destruction ready to his hand. He lifted the 
gun to his shoulder, he had his finger on the 
trigger, when he was suddenly pounced upon 
by one of the passengers—a young, slim, sun- 
burnt, active man—who snatched away the 
gun, discharged it over the side of the vessel, 
and turned furiously on the quartermaster. 
“ You wretch! would you killthe poor, weary 
bird that trusts our hospitality, and only asks 
us to give ita rest? That little harmless thing 
is as much one of God's creatures as you are. 
I’m ashamed of you—I’m horrified at you— 
you’ve got bird-murder in your face ; I hate 
the sight of you!” 

The quartermaster—a large, grave, fat man, 
slow alike in his bodily and mental move- 
ments—listened to this extraordinary remon- 
strance with a fixed stare of amazement, and 
an open mouth from which the unspat to- 
bacco-juice trickled in little brown streams. 
When the impetuous young gentleman paused 
(not for want of words, merely for want of 
breath), the quartermaster turned about, and 
addressed himself to the audience gathered 
round. “Gentlemen,” he said, with a Roman 
brevity, “this young fellow is mad.” 

The captain’s voice checked the general out- 
break of laughter. 

“That will do, quartermaster. Let it be 
understood that nobody is to shoot the bird— 
and let me suggest to you, sir, that you might 
have expressed your humane sentiments quite 
as effectually in less violent language.” 

Addressed in those terms, the impetuous 
young man burst into another fit of excite- 
ment: 

“You're quite right, sir! I deserve every 
word you have said to me; I feel I have dis- 
graced myself.” He ran after the quarter- 
master, and seized him by both hands. “I 
beg your pardon; I beg your pardon with all 
my heart. You would have served me right 
if you had thrown me overboard after the 
language I used to you. 
quick temper; pray forgive me. 


The pass- 
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ough good fellow. If I can ever be of the 
smallest use to you (there’s my card) let me 
know it; I entreat you let me know it.” He 
returned in a violent hurry to the captain. 
“I've made it up with the quartermaster, sir. 
He forgives me, he bears no malice. Allow 
me to congratulate you on having such a good 
Christian in your ship. I wish I was like him! 
Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, for the dis- 
turbance I have made. It sha’n’t happen 
again—I promise you that.” 

The male travelers in general looked at each 
other, and seemed to agree with the quarter- 
master’s opinion of their fellow-passenger. 
The women, touched by his evident sincerity, 
and charmed with his handsome, blushing, 
eager face, agreed that he was quite right to 
save the poor bird, and that it would be all 
the better for the weaker part of creation 
generally if other men were more like him. 
While the various opinions were still in course 
of expression, the sound of the luncheon-bell 
cleared the deck of the passengers, with two 
exceptions. One was the impetuous young 
man. The other was a middle-aged traveler, 
with a grizzled beard and a penetrating eye, 
who had silently observed the proceedings, 
and who now took the opportunity of intro- 
ducing himself to the hero of the moment. 

“ Are you not going to take any luncheon ?” 
he asked! 

“No, sir. Among the people I have lived 
with we don’t eat at intervals of three or four 
hours, all day long.” 

“Will you excuse me,” pursued the other, 
“if I should like to know what people you 
have been living with? My name is Hethcote ; 
I was associated, at one time of my life, with 
a college devoted to the training of young 
men. From what I have seen and heard this 
morning, I fancy you have not been educated 
on any of the recognized systems that are 
popular at the present day. Am I right?” 

The excitable young man suddenly became 
the picture of resignation, and answered ma 
formula, of words, as if he was repeating a 
lesson: 

“T am Claude Amelius Goldenheart. Aged 
twenty-one. Son, and only child, of the late 
Claude Goldenheart, of Shedfield Heath, Buck- 
inghamshire, England. I have been brought 
up by the Primitive Christian Socialists at 
Tadmor Community, State of Illinois. I have 
inherited an income of five hundred a year. 
And I am now, with the approval of the Com- 
munity, going to London to see life.” 

Mr. Hethcote received this copious flow of 
information, in some doubt whether he had 
been made the victim of coarse raillery, or 
whether he had merely heard a quaint state- 
ment of facts. Claude Amelius Goldenheart 
saw that he produced an unfavorable impres- 
sion, and hastened to set himself right. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ 1 am not making 
game of you, as you seem to suppose. We are 
taught to be courteous to everbody, in our 
Community. The truth is, there seems to be 
something odd about me (I’m sure I don’t 
know what), which makes people whom I 
meet on my travels curious to know who I am. 
If you'll please to remember, it’s a long way 
from IMinois to New York, and curious stran- 
gers are not scarce on the journey. When 
one is obliged to keep on saying the same 
thing over and over again, a form saves a deal 
of trouble. I have made a form for myself— 
which is respectfully at the disposal of any 
person who does me the honor to wish for my 
acquaintance. Will that do, sir? Very well, 
then, shake hands, to show you're satisfied.” 

Mr. Hethcote shook hands, more than satis- 
fied. He found it impossible to resist the 
bright, honest, brown eyes, the simple, win- 
ning, cordial manner of the young fellow with 
the quaint formula and the strange name. 

“Come, Mr. Goldenheart,” he said, leading 
the way to a_seat on deck, “let us sit down 
comfortably, and have a talk.” 

“ Anything you like, sir—but don’t call me 
Mr. Goldenheart.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Well, it sounds formal. And, besides, 
you're old enough to be my father; it’s my 
duty to call you Mister—or Sir, as we say to 
our elders at Tadmor. I have left all my 
friends behind me at the Community—and I 
feel lonely out here on this big ocean, among 
strangers. Do me a kindness, sir. Call me by 
my Christian name ; and give me a friendly 
slap on the back if you find we get along 
smoothly in the course of the day.” 

“Which of your names shall it be?” Mr. 
Hethcote asked, humoring this odd _ lad. 
“ Claude ?” 

“No. Not Claude. The Primitive Chris- 
tians said Claude was a finicking French name. 
Call me Amelius, and I shall begin to feel at 
home again. If you're in a hurry. cut it down 
to three letters (as they did at Tadmor), and 
call me Mel.” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Hethcote. “ Now, my 
friend Amelius (or Mel), I am going to speak 
out plainly as you do. The Primitive Chris- 
tian Socialists must have great confidence in 
their system of education, to turn you adrift 
in the world without a companion to look 
after you.” 

“You’ve hit it, sir,’ Amelius answered 
coolly. “They have unlimited confidence in 
their system of education. And I’m a proof 
of it. 

“ You have relations in London, I suppose ?”’ 
Mr. Hethcote proceeded. 

For the first time the face of Amelius showed 
a shadow of sadness on it. 

“T have relations,” he said. “But I have 
promised never to claim kindred with them. 
‘They are hard and worldly, and they will 
make you hard and worldly too.’ That’s what 
my father said to me on his death-bed.”’ 

He took off his hat when he mentioned his 
father’s death, and came to a sudden pause— 
with his head bent down, like a man absorbed 
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“ We say alittle prayer for the loved ones 
who are gone when we speak of them,” he 
explained. “But we don’t say it out loud, for 
fear of seeming to parade our religious con- 
victions. We hate cant in our Community.” 

“JT cordially agree with the Community, 
Amelius. But, my good fellow, have you 
really no friend to welcome you, when you 
get to London?” 

Amelius lifted his hand mysteriously. “ Wait 
a little!” he said—and took a letter from the 
breast-pocket of his coat. Mr. Hethcote, watch- 
ing him, observed that he looked at the ad- 
dress with an expression of unfeigned pride 
and pleasure. 

“ One of our brethren at the Community has 
given me this,” he announced. “It’s a letter 
of introduction, sir, to a remarkable man—a 
man who is an example to all the rest of us. 
He has risen, by dint of integrity and perse- 
verance, from the position of a poor porter in 
a shop, to be one of the most respected mer- 
cantile characters in the City of London.” 

With this exordium, Amelius handed his 
letter to Mr. Hethcote. It was addressed as 
follows : 





To John Farnaby, Esgq., 
Messrs. Ronald & Farnaby, 
Stationers, 
Aldersgate St., London. 











(To be continued. ) 








MOLL PITCHER AT MONMOUTIIL. 


NV OLL PITCHER was one of the true heroines of 

the American Revolutionary War, and no ac- 
count of the battle of Monmouth is complete without 
the record of her part init. The battle was one of 
the most bitterly contested of all the struggles of 
that war. It was fought June 28th, 1778, at Free- 
ho!d, in Monmouth County, New Jersey. The 
American forces were under command of General 
Washington, and the British under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who had evacuated Philadelphia ten days pre- 
vious, with the intention of marching towards New 
Bruaswick, and embarking by way of the Raritan 
River. In this intention he was frustrated by the 
American army, which was encamped at Valley 
Forge. Washington, hearing of Sir Henry Ciinton’s 
movements, sent out a force tointercept him. Sir 
Henry Clinton changed his route, and on the evening 
of June 27th was encamped on the high grounu 
near Monmouth Courthouse. The American ad- 
vance was al Englishtown, about five miles distant, 
under General Lee, the main* body of the army 
being three miles in the rears’ Early on the morn- 
ing of the 28th Lee’s division and the rear-guard of 
the British came in conflict. Lee intended to hold 
his position until the main body came to his assist- 
ance, but his men became demoralized, and began 
a disorderly retreat. It was charged that Lee 
shared the demoralization of his men, and when 
Washington, coming up with the main body, met 
him in retreat, he, with a severe rebuke, ordered 
him to rally his men and return to the field. This 
occasion is said to have been the only time that 
General Washington ever uttered an oath. The 
battle lasted all day, and resulted in a victory for 
the Americans. During the night the British si- 
lently retreated. 

The intense heat of the day was fatal to many of 
the suldiers of both armies, yet, notwithstanding 
the heat, smoke and blood of the battle, Moll 
Pitcher stepped forward among these horoes and 
took a place in history from which she can never be 
dislodged. 

When the British attacked the regiment of Liv- 
ingston and Varnum’s brigade, which lined a hedge- 
row that stretched across the open field in front of 
@ causeway over a morass, the scene occurred 
which is depicted in our engraving. Moll Pitcher 
was the wife of a cannoneer. She was a sturdy 
camp-folluwer, about twenty-two years vid. During 
the action her husband was managing one of the 
field-pieces, and she was constantly employed in 
bringing him water from a spring near by. A shot 
from the enemy killed the brave cannoneer, and 
the officer in command, having no one to fill his 
place, ordered the piece to be withdrawn. Tue in- 
trepid wife saw ner husband fall to the earth, and 
heard the order given by the officer. 

“ Not so,” cried she. ‘1 will take his place and 
avenge his death.’’ the sprang to the piece, and 
there in the thick of the battle she loaded and fired 
with all the coolness and bravery of a veteran. 
The skiil and courage she displayed aitracted the 
attention of all who saw her, All day long she 
held her post, firing shot aiter shot into the ranks 
ot the British, 

The next morning after the battle was over, cov- 
ered with dirt and blood, she was presented by 
General Greene to Washington, who, admiring her 
courage and coolness, gave her the commission of 
sergeant, and by his recommendation her name 
was placed on the list otf half-pay officers for life. 
But this distinction did not satisfy the enthusiastic 
soldiers who had witnessed her valor. 

They dubbed her Captain Molly, which title she 
bore tor the rest of her life. The French officers, 
who were charmed with her bravery, made her 
many presents. Sie would often pass along the 
French tines, with her cocked hat, and the admir- 
ing soldiers would almost fill it with money. 

‘The Battle of Monmouth was not Moll Pitcher’s 
first experience under fire. She was in Fort Clin- 
ton, on the Hadson, when it was attacked by the 
British about nine months before the Monmouth 
Battle. When the Americans retreated from the 
fort, as the enemy scaled the ramparts, her husband 
dropped his match and fled. Molly — it up, 
touched off the piece and scampered off. It was 
tie last gun fired by the Americans in the fort. 

Soon after the Battle of Monmouth, where her 
husband was killed, she left the army and retired 
tu a place between Fort Montgomery and Butter- 
milk Fails, on the Hudson, where she lived till her 
death. She was usuajily attired in the petticoats of 
her sex, over which she wore an artilleryman’s 
coat. She was a stout, red-haired, freckled-faced 
Irishwoman, with a handsome piercing eye. Un- 
fortunately, after the death of her husband, she 
teli into evil ways, and her death was in oonse- 
quence of her dissulute habits. 





Where it Never Rains. 
In Peru, South America, rain is unknown. The 
coast of Peru is within the region of perpetual 
southeast trade-winds, and though the Peruvian 


shores are on the verge of the great southeast 
boiler, yet it never rams there. The reason is 
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plain. The southeast trade-winés in the Atlantic 
ocean first strike the water on the coast of Africa, 
Traveling to the northwest, they blow obliquely 
across the ocean until they reach the coast of Bra- 
zil. By this time they are laden with vapor, which 
they continue to bear along across the continent, 
depositing it as they go, and supplying with it the 
sources of the Rio de la Plata and the southern trib- 
utaries of the Amazon, Finally they reach the 
snow-capped Andes; here is wrung from them the 
last particle of moisture that a very low tempera- 
ture can attract. Reaching the summit of that 
range, they now tumble down as cool and dry winds 
on the Pacific slope beyond. Meeting with no 
evaporating surface, and no temperature colder 
than that to which they were subjected on the 
mountain-tops, they reach the ocean. Thus we see 
how the tops of the Andes become the reservoir 
from which are supplied the rivers of Chili and Peru. 








Turkish Prisoners from Russia. 


Tae Turks are now receiving back their prisoners 
from Russia. Several thousand men arrive at Con- 
stantinople every week. They are well clad and well 
fed,and all wear enormous boots which emit a power- 
ful odor of Russia leather. The returned prisoners 
say that the Russians at first issued to them rations of 
Liack bread such as their own soldiers use, but the 
Turks would not touch it, ‘The Russians then pro- 
vided white bread expressly for the Turks. The only 
complaint which the men make is that they were 
taken to an unearthly region where the night is only 
three and a half hours in Jength, and that there they 
were set at road-building with wages of ten cents 
per day of eighteen hours. They seem to have 
thrived on this regimen, as there is not a battalion 
in the Turkish Army which can compare in appear- 
ance of sturdy health with these returned prisoners. 
The generals who have the misfortune to be given 
up by the Russians are not quite glad to see their 
native land. A detachment of troops is always on 
hand at the landing, and when a general arrives he 
is arrested without ceremony and marched to the 
War Department, where they all will have to be 
tried by court-martial. Two court-martials sit per- 
manently, one to try officers deteated in Europe and 
the other for those of Asia. If the progress of these 
courts in future is at their present speed many ac- 
cused persons will naturally die before the arrival of 
their turn for trial. 


A New Theory Regarding Mummies. 


Havine observed that Egyptian mummies could 
be divided into two classes, one embracing those 
bodies which had been embalmed intact, and the 
other including those bodies which had been evis- 
cerated, Dr. Gauselbach, a Swedish chemist of re- 
pate and professor in the University of Upsal, has 
formed the opinion that the mummies of the first 
class are not really dead, but are only in a condition 
of suspended animation ; though, unfortunately for 
historians, the secret of bringing them again to life 
has been lost. In support of this theory, he adduces 
the results of his own researches and experiments, 
one of which consists in submitting a snake to a 
process, the details of which are of course kept 
secret, which petrifies it. In this condition it has 
been laid aside for a year or two at a time, and it 
is then restored to lite by some equally mysterious 
vivitying process. This has now been geing on 
about fifteen years, and the snake does not seem to 
dislike it. Dr. Gauselbach is said to have applied 
to the Swedish government for leave to experiment 
on a condemned criminal, the understanding being 
that if the experiment is successful the criminal 
shall receive pardon, because of the service thus 
rendered to science, and, possibly, to humanity. 








Dr. Draper and the Rumford Medal. 


Tue history of the Rumford Medal Fund held in 
trust by the Royal Society, and the awards made 
by this body, are too well known to need repetition ; 
but it is not equally well known that a similar 
medal fund was founded in the United States by 
Rumford, and is held in trust by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. The medals were 
to be awarded for “ the most important discovery 
or improvement relating to light and heat that had 
been made during the preceding two years in any 

art ot America.” The awards of the American 
Sontens medals have been made few and far 
between, and, until 1876, may be said to have been 
given for inventions rather than discoveries. At 
this date the medal was awarded to Dr. Draper (as 
the medal itself records) ‘ for researches on radiant 
energy.’ Had he been a European there can be 
little doubt that he would have received one of our 
English medals years ago, and that his name would 
have been in the same list with those ot Leslie, Fox 
Talbot, Fresnel, and Faraday. As it is, le has the 
honor ot being the first recipient of the American 
Rumford medal which has ever been awarded for 
pure scientific research. 








A Singular City. 

Captain Jonn Copman, in a letter from Oneida, 
on the line of the Utah and Northern Railroad, 
in process of construction from Ogden to Mantona, 
says: ‘‘ Oneida is a walking town. It jumps along 
as the road progresses. Hotels, houses, stores, 
saloons, stables and all other buildings are put up 
in sections, marked and numbered. When the ac- 
tive superintendent, Mr. Dunn, gives the order, the 
whole town is taken to pieces in two days, packed 
on the train and with ail its inhabitants moved along 
to the next stopping-place. New streets are then 
laid out, and a new city formed of the old mate- 
rials, springs into life, flourishing until fifty miles 
more of railroad is completed. Then it jumps again. 
Thus it will continue to jump till the traveling muni- 
cipality is merged in the permanent city of Virginia 
or Helena, at whichever of them the road may ter- 
minate. It is satisfactory to its managers that it 
pays a fair interest on its cost.” 





Notes on Germany’s Progress. 

Tae present population of Germany proper, or of 
all the territory comprehended in what is now 
known as the German Empire, is estimated in round 
numbers at 45,000,000. Of these, according to a 
late census, 37,800,000, including 500,000 Jews, 
are Germans; 2,450,000 are Poles, 140,000 Wends, 
50,000 Czechs, 150,000 Lithuanians and Courlanders, 
150,000 Danes, and 230,000 French and Walloons. 
The Poles live exclusively in the east and northeast 
of Prussia; the Czechs in Silesia, about Oppeln and 
Breslau; the Wends in Silesia, Brandenburg, and 
Prussian Lusatia; the Lithuanians and Courlanders 
wm East Prussia; the Danes in Sieswig; the Wal. 








loons in Rhenish Prussia, around Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
the French partly there, and partly in the newly- 
acquired Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. There 
are in the Empire twenty-one universities, of which 
the best known are at Berlin, Halle, Bonn, Erlangen, 
Leipsic, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Jena and Konigs- 
berg. Fourteen are Protestant—that is, they teach 
Protestantism in the department of theology—(the 
other departments of the universities are law, medi- 
cine, and philosophy); four are Roman Catholic, 
and three—Bonn, Breslau, and Tubingen—are 
mixed. There are sixteen polytechnic institutions, 
hkewise; some five hundred gymnasia or high 
schools, a — number ot special schools, and over 
fitty thousand elementary schools. ‘The attendance 
of children at school tor at least four or five years 
being compulsory in nearly all the German States, 
the proportion of persons who cannot read and 
write is exceedingly small. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Scenes in Afghanistan—The Bolan Pass, 
Quettah, and Kelat. 


These are mainly sketches from the districts traversed 
by the divisions of Generals Biddulph and Donald 
Stewart on its way to Quettah. As the British are on 
very good terms with the Khan of Beloochistan he has 
allowed their troops to pass freely over his territory, 
and, indeed, by virtue of a treaty, they have occupied 
the frontier town of Quetiab for the past two years, and 
it is this town, which borders on Afghanistan, which has 
been made the base of General Biddulph’s operations. 
Quettah, which is also called Shawl, is a wailed town 
built on the slopes of a large hill, which is crowned by 
the citadel. Their occupation of Quettah was one of 
Ameer Shere Ali 8 great grievances, as the Afghans claim 
sovereignty over the district. One of the illustrations 
depicts the fort of Candahar, and which is one of the 
chief cities of Afghanistan, being situated about two 
hundred miles south of Cabul. The climate is much 
milder and healthier than Quettah and its surroundings. 
Tt stands in the midst of a tertile and well-watered plain, 
and General Stewart is anxious to secure it {or his troops’ 
Winter quarters. The town contains some 30,000 in- 
habitants (principally the Dooranee tribe), and isa place 
of considerable military strength, it being there that, 
amid all the disasters of the last Afghan war, the British 
maintained their ground. The third illustration will 
give some idea of the general features of the Afghan 
village houses, They are usually surronnded by a mud 
wall, curiously slit and pierced, so that it may be de- 
fended by musketry in case of attack, and over its sum- 
mit rise a number of mad domes, on whose tops may 
generally be scen a few women and children. These are 
the roofs of the little rooms in which an Alghan tamily 
live during the day, 


The T’Kindt-Fortamps Case. 


This great trial for embezzlement upon the Bank of 
Belgium, to the amount of $4,000,000, which has been 
dragging its slow length along in the Assize Court at 
Brussels for several weeks, came to an end by the 
jury returning a verdict convicting the accused. They 
found T’Kindt guilty of 149 acts of theft by seven votes 
against five. They, moreover, gave replies in the aflirm- 
ative to the questions whether the prisoner was guilty 
of the Bordeaux forgery, the stealing of papers, and 
embezzling by manipulation of the current accounts of 


the bank; and a negative reply to the question of guilt. 


in the matter of the coupons, the robbery of letters, and 
forgery in the current accounts M. Fortamps, the 
governor of the bank, was found guilty of repurchasing 
the shares of the bank. T’Kindt was sentenced to fil- 
teen years’ solitary confinement, and Fortamps to one 
year’s imprisonment and a fine of 6,000 francs, A 
dense crowd had collected in all the approaches to the 
court during the deliberations of the jury, and it was 
feared that disturbances might break out’ A hundred 
gendarmes were accordingly stationed in front of the 
Palais de Justice to maintain order, and all access to 
court was forbidden. Immediately on judgment being 
pronounced, however, the crowd quietly dispersed. Our 
engraving is taken at the time when the prisoners’ 
counsel addressed the court on behalf of their clients. 


The Visit of the King of Italy to the 
Military School of Modena. 


During King Humbert’s late tour through h‘s domin- 
ions, after his escape from the assassin’s knife, he 
visited the military echool of Modena, and thoroughly 
inspected the cadets. His Majesty pronounced himself 
greatly pleased with the appearance of the young 
soldiers, and, at the close of the inspection, addressed a 
few words of congratulation to the assembled aspirants 
to military fame. Thanks to the beneficial effects of 
these military schools, the Italian army is rapidly be- 
coming one of the best trained of all European armies. 


Sketches from Australia, 


One of the great obstacles to the development of the 
Queensland gold fields, is the hostility displayed by the 
blacks to the miners who come amongst them in search 
of the precious metal. On the Palmer these treacher- 
ous foes have lately been very troublesome, and several 
of the enterprising prospectors have fallen victims to 
their clubs and spears. The scene which has been 
chosen by our artist depicts an occurrence that is un- 
fortunately but too common. The man in the foreground, 
whose bronzed countenance and swarthy lfeatufes show 
him to be no new chum at the wasb-pan, has, assisted 
by his mate, pitched their rough tent in the centre of a 
clump of trees, which serve to protect them from the 
fierce rays of the mid-day sun. For some days the:r 
operations have been progressing undisturbed, but the 
alarm has just been given of the approach of the dusky 
foe. Hastily dropping the pans that they have been work- 
ing with, they rush to the tent, and prepare to defend 
their home. In these times their arms are always kept 
loaded. Snatching their rifles, they quietly await the 
approach of the invader. The war-cry becomes louder 
and louder, and some eight or ten naked blacks are 
seen approaching with threatening gestures, brandish 
ing their spears aloft. As the leader of the attack 
comes wildly on, and is preparing to discharge one 
of his weapons with the unerring skill of bis race, 
the miner liits bis rmfle and takes a steady aim, 
A good patch of alluvial diggings has recently been dis. 
covered in the Maryborough District, the spot being 
situated not far {rom Berlin, and designated +‘ Possum- 
bill Rush,” from the prospector being an old digger 
known in the neighborhood as ‘Possum Jack.”’ , The 
engraving which we give rep ts the prospector’s 
claim, with ‘Possum Jack” on the plank, bucket in 
hand, and his mates engaged in working out the hole. 
The surrounding country promises to be worth further 
development, and a memorial from the miners and 
residents in the surrounding district has been presented 
to the Minister of Mines, asking him to reserve the 
whole of the remaining unalienated lands within the 
Maryborough mining district; drawing the line north of 
Buckia Bavyah, by East Charlton to St. Arnaud. This 
the Minister has consented todo. The first liteboat con- 
structed for the Victorian Humane S y was lauched 
from Edwards’ boat sheds, on the south bank of the 
River Yarra, on Saturday, May 20th, by his Excellency 
Sir G. F. Bowen. Both banks of the river, as well as 
Prince’s Bridge, were densely crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen, the number being estimated at 5,000, 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tennessez begins the new year with a debt 
in bonds and interest of $24,274,017. 





— One thousand magistrates are to be elected by 
the next Legislature of North Carolina 


—Tuere are five Chinese opium dens in Oak- 
land, Cal., patronized by white men and women, and 
sixteen frequented exclusively by Chinamen. 


—Tue South Carolina Legislature has refused 
to put on the statute book the law against a negro mar- 
rying a white woman which obtains in Rhode Island. 


—TueEre are 272 telephone stations under the 
direction of the German post-office authorities. The in- 
struments work perfectly over lines filty kilometres long 
—say thirty-two miles. 


—Tne other day there was a barrel of Johan- 
nisberg wine sold at Cologne for 56,000 florins. At 1.600 
bottles to the barrel, it was estimated that this wine 
brought about $17.50 to the boitle, 


—Texas has 1,700 convicts, of whom some 500 
are kept in prison, and the rest are hired out to work on 
railroads and farms. One, undergoing a lile sentence, is 
hired by his wife, and lives comfortably at home. 


—AccorpD1nG to a statement of the Greek Minis- 
ter of War, Greece bas 745 officers on active service in 
the army, and the effective force of the navy for 1879 is 
fixed at 2,244 men, of whom 185 are officers and 292 
sub-oflicers, 


— Proressor Gorinris enperintending the erec- 
tion of a funeral pyre on a site belonging to the Crema- 
tion Society near London. The pyre is on the system 
which bas been approved in numerous cremations at 
Milan and other places in Italy, 


—Tue Baltimore Health Department has just 
done a sensible thing in sending to each school in the 
city a circular insisting that no child should be allowed 
to return to school after diphtheria or scarlet fever with- 
out the certificate of a physician. 


—Tue total cotton spindles in the North are 
now estimated at about 9,900,000, and in the South 
at 600,000, or a total in the country of say 10,500,000. 
Of the 68,000,000 spindles employed in the manufacture 
of cotton in 1876, the United States had in round num- 
bers 10,000,000, and Great Britain 40,000,000. 


—A Nattonat Museum or Hycotens has been 
established in London. It is designed to contain objects 
relating to every branch of sanitary science. The Queen 
has contributed filty pounds sterling to the fund, and 
Sir William Jenner, M. D., the distinguished physician 
of the royal family, is the chairman of the executive 
committee of the institution. 


—lIn the list of converts to the Roman Catholic 
Church published in the Whitehall Review are 200 from 
Oxford, 150 from Cambridge; from Trivity College, 
Dublin and London University jointly, only 10; 85 ef 
the army, 14 of the navy, 45 of the bar; 13 peers, 14 
peeresses, 19 sons and 28 daughters of peers, 78 other 
titled ladies and 35 titled men—in all 1,500. 


—In regard to the approaching exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, the London Academy hears that a 
very remarkable series of Italian drawings are to be lent 
for exhibition from the library of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The collection contains sume exquisite specimens of 
Teonardo da Vinci, Andrea, Mantegna, Raphael and 
Giorgione. The early Florentine school is also said to 
be well represented. 


—A number of politically and otherwise promi- 
nent men in France and in Belgium have of late years, it 
is stated, become Protestants, declaring that they do not 
accept the Protestant faith on their own account, but 
make the change only to save their wives and children 
from the influence of the Roman Catholic priests. This 
class of conversions goes now by the name of “ change- 
ment d’inscription religieuse.’”” The movement has 
gained recently even in Corsica. 


—ArtTenTion is being directed to Professor 
Sdtbeer’s accounts of the amount of gold recently quarried 
and wasbed in Russia According to this German scholar, 
the average value of the gold found in that country has 
risen to $23,250,000 a year. This being about half the 
sum required for payment of interest abroad, it must in 
time improve the financial position of the country, Pro- 
fessor SOtbeer is justly regarded as one of the most 
trustworthy authorities on finance. 


—Tue annual production of tallow in Russia 
about ten years ago, was officially estimated at 160,000 
tons, of which one-half was exported and the rest locally 
consumed, There are in the empire upwards of 700 
large tallow-melting establishments, employing about 
7,000 workmen. There are 600 candle factories, employ- 
ing 2,500 people; 320 soap works, giving employment to 
1,200 workmen, and 13 steam works, employing 2,100 
men. The total value of the products worked up in 
Russia from tallow exceeds $16,250,000. 


—Some time ago the Emperor of Russia geomet 
a charter to the University for Women, and the Russian 
Minister of War has now officially taken up the subject 
of training lady doctors for army practice. This measure 
bas been decided upon in of the proof given 
in the late war of the utter inability of the regular med- 
ical staff to cope with the enormous number of sick and 
wounded, Classes for the instruction of female medical 
students, to eventually become members of the army 
medical staff, will soon be formed at St. Petersburg. 


—Tux See of Durham, which Dr. Baring has 
just resigned, and which Dean Staniey has declined to 
accept, is not only one of the richest in the Anglican epis- 
copate, but it possesses very interesting historical asso- 
ciations. The successor of St. Cuthbert is something 
more than one of the highest and best paid ministers of 
the English Church. He sits on the throne of the old 
Prince-Bishops of Durbam, who once exercised regal 
sway over the territory of their diocese, Till the reign of 
Henry VIIL. writs in Durham ran in the bishop’s name, 
and offenders were tried for breaking ‘the bishop’s 
peace ’’—not the king’s. As late even as the reign of 
William IIL what is now called ‘the County Palatine of 
Durbam”’ was styled ‘*the Bishopric of Durham.”’ 
Archbishops are not entitled to encircle their mitres with 
a ducal coronet, but the Bishop of Durham is, in com- 
pliment to the old palatine right of bis predecessors. 





—To make shoe-pegs enough for American use 
consumes annually 100,000 cords of timber, and to make 
our lucifer matches 300,000 cubic feet of the best pine are 
required every year. Lasts and boot trees take 500,000 
cords of birch, beech and maple, and the handles of 
tools 500,000 more. The baking of our bricks consumes 
2,000,000 corda of wood, or what would cover with 
forest about 50,000 acres of land. Telegraph poles 
already up represent 800,000 trees, and their annual re- 
pair consume 300,000 more. The ties of our railroads 
consume annually thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres, 
and to fence all our railroads would cost $45,000,000, 
with a yearly expenditure of $15,000,000 for repairs. 
These are some of the ways which American (orests are 
going. There are others, our packing boxes, for in- 
stance, cost in 1874 $12,000,000, while the timber used 
each year in making wagons and agricultural imple 





ments is valued at more than $100,000,000. 
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AFTER THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND, AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH, N. J.—See Pace 355, 
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A CLASS-ROOM OF THE NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE — A OLASS RECITATION, A 


EDUCATING THE INDIANS AT HAMPTON, VA. 


HE Government experiment in educating Indians is full of interest. 
p Some four years ago the Indian Department captured in North- 
ern Texas a number of chiefs and young braves. Many of them were 
directly charged with murdering white settlers and shooting soldiers, 
but others, by far the majority, were held on general principles, and 
taken to Florida. Old Fort San Marion at St. Augustine, known.in | 
army reports as Fort Marion, was used as their prison. They were | 
s2ot under the supervision of Captain R. H. Pratt, United ‘States 
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A YOUNG BRAVE 4S ENGINEER. 


Army, an officer of many years’ experience upon the frontier. In the 
course of time the savages became accustomed to their compul- 
sory life, and learned the duties of the soldier. They were clothed 
in the uniform of the United States artillery, with non-commissioned 
officers of their own race, and soon acquired great proficiency in 
tactics. Schools were opened at the fort, at which they learned to 
read and write. At length, certain visitors, learning that the Govern- 
ment proposed disbanding and returning to their tribes the body of 
prisoners, offered to educate a young brave. In this manner it 
transpired that seventeen of these nomads were enrolled with the 
tolored students of the Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultoral 


VIRGINIA.— CIVILIZING THE RED MEN—THE GOVERNMENT 
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Institute. Their progress and eager desire to learn claimed the 
attention of tie President and Indian Department, and Captain 
Pratt was ordered in August last to proceed to the northern agencies, 
chiefly on the Missouri River, and gather a number of young Indians 
ot both sexes for educational purposes. It was a comparatively easy 
matter for. the captain to recruit boys, but almost every attempt to 
induce parents to part with their female children resulted in failure, 
as squaws are too useful in work. Spotted Tail and Red Cloud 
bitterly opposed the procéeding. He succeeded, however, in collect- 
ing @ party aud conveying them to Hampton. They are composed 
chiefly of Sioux, with a few Mandans, Arickarees and Gros Ventres, 
and their ages range from ten to twenty-five years. 

It.is understood that these students will receive three years’ 
schooling at Hampton, the Government paying $167 per annum for 
the tuition, board and clothing ot each individual. A large propor- 
tion of the youths have received considerable instruction at the post 
or episcopal mission schools upon the frontier. One young fellow 
surprised everybody hy playing such familiar sacred airs as ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee”’ from the notes upon a piano. At Hampton, me- 
chanical and agricultural instruction form an important portion of the 
system of education. Several are learning the carpenter trade. One 
is assistant to the engineer, and one bright boy, who acts as inter- 
preter, is to stand at the case in the printing-office of the Institute. 
All the males work, in common with their negro fellow-students, upon 
the farm at stated times. The long hair-which graced every head 
upon arrival has been cropped, good ‘‘ white man’s” clothes sub- 
stituted for the blankets in which they urrived, and eventually they 
will be uniformed in neat euits of gray similar to those worn by the 
‘old Indians,’ as the first group from St, Augustine are called by 
the teachers, Careful reports ot Indian progress will be made to 
the Government from time to time. 








RICH DOCTORS. 


R. WOLLASTON gained £30,000 by his discovery of the mallea- 
bility of platinum; but, for the most part. the wealthy physi- 
cians are not to be found among the philosophers. Harvey, who, 
though munificent in his gifts while living, left £20,000 at his death, 
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SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN YOUTH AT HAMPTON.— Frow SketcHes BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS® 
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is only an apparent exception, for he basked in 
Court favor and had a great practice. Dr. Rad- 
clifle left £50,000 to Oxford, besides endowing 
richly other foundations. Dr. Cockburn, in 1729, 
married an earl’s daughter, and gave her a 
jointure of £50,000. Dr. Mead’s and Dr. Fothergill’s 
professional receipts during the same period for 
several years averaged £6,000 or £7,000. Also, in 
the same generation, Dr. Bamber’s earnings bought 
the considerable Essex estate which a descendant 
carried into the family of Lord Salisbury. Dr. 
Baiilie’s income in the first quarter of the present 
century for many years reached £10,000. Dr. Battie 
founded scholarships, and le(t £100,000 in 1776. But 
the great pbysicians even long ago lived familiarly 
with kings and nobles, They were as well accepted 
socially in the centuries when they lived in Alder- 
gate Street and Hatton Garden and St. Mary-le-Bow 
as now that they have annexed May Fair and Har- 
ley and Wimpole Streets. 








A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 


ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 


Actor or “Tuk Hoxermooy,” “TurovcH tae AGEs,” 
“ Wao 1s Sax?” ** Fasnion anv Passion,"’ Erc. 


BOOK THIRD. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER III,—ROLLINGFORD HOUSE. 


OME years ago when Mrs Champion was still 
a young woman, and before the trials, suffer- 
ing and privations she has since undergone 
had left their traces on her statuesque countenance, 
aud before the subsequent reaction had trans- 
formed her into the middle-aged everyday-looking 
lady she now is, she met the Duke of Glamour 
during one.of her visits to England, while the 
Italian campaign was still going on, and her mind 
was still as full as ever of the heroic thoughts 
which rendered her such a very striking and fas- 
cinating woman. Her heart had at once warmed 
towards him, and she had soon begun to feel for 
him, if not quite the same regard she had before 
felt for Frank Reymond—for she was now older, 
and her range of experience had been considerably 
enlarged ~ at least an affection, which, if I may 
not call platonic, I shall call motherly. his 
young man, so rich, so noble, so handsome, pos- 
sessed of such splendid mental faculties, and en- 
dowed with a sensitive and affectionate disposition, 
and a true and tender heart, interested her beyond 
measure; and as she was a woman who felt it 
almost incumbent upon her to devote her own 
loving heart to some one, as she¢had devoted her 
mind to a cause, she centred all her thoughts upon 
him, and for a time she became his guardian angel 
and protectress. No ideas of love ever came to 
embitter this new affection of her heart, as they 
had embittered the affection she had formerly 
felt for Frank Reymond, and consequently. she 
can look back with pleasure upon the links that 
connected them in the past, 

Later events separated them, and the all-absorb- 
ing thoughts that occupied her during those har- 
rassing and momentous days had almost driven 
him from her mind; but now that he once more 
crosses her path, all her old affection for him re- 
awakens in her heart, and she again feels that it is 
her duty to look after him, and to assist, if possi- 
ble, to secure his future happiness, 

It is this feeling that prompted her to talk with 
him of Louisa Reymond. 

If she could only bring those two together! 
she could only make them husband and wife! 

It is true that no ties of relationship connect her 
to either of them, yet she feels that, after her own 
children, they are the beings she most loves in the 
world. Is not one the child of the only man she 
had ever really loved? and is not the other the 
same noble-minded, sensitive lad she had once im- 
agined might in time occupy the place left 
vacant in her heart by Frank’s death? She had 
promised beside the dead body of Frank Reymond 
to look after his daughter, and to do ell in her 
power to promote her happiness; and ever since 
that day her thoughts have been with the poor 
child, even when away in Italy, working and fight- 
ing tor the cause of freedom. Louisa has grown 
to love her and tg feel confidence in her, although 
she feels, as indged does almost every one else, that 
Mrs. Champion’s strange nature is a myster 
which she cannot solye; and Lady Rollingtord, 
who still dreads Mrs. Champion more than she 
would care to confess to herself, has begun to look 
upon the frequent visits to Rollingford House as a 
sort of necessary evil, and to submit to them with 
a smiling countenance, knowing how highly her 
husband had esteemed her. 

Rollingford House, of which I have so often 
spoken in the course of this book, and to which I 
am now going to convey my readers for the first 
time, is a fine old mansion, one of the very few 
truly stately private residences now in existence. It 
stands within a large courtyard, and is shat out 
from the square, to which it has given its name, 
by two handsome iron gates. 

The suit of splendid on worthy of an 
Italian or a Spanish palace, is the rendezvous of 
fashionable society. It is a fine Spring morning, 
and a brilliant sun is shining on the ancient pile as 
Mrs. Champion and her young friend drive up to 
the door. They are ushered by a footman in livery 
into one of the apartments on the lower floor, the 
paneled walls of which are decorated with the 
— of English heroes. The noble lady of the 

oyse soon enters, and after the usual form of in- 
troduction has been gone through, and the stereo- 
typed commonplaces that inevitably follow have 
been duly exchanged, the three seat themselyes 
near one of the windows, which overlook the care- 
fully laid-oyt garden, and converse together, as if 
they had been old friends. 

Lady Laura Rollingford has not altered much 
since we last saw her. Time has dealt kindly with 
her, and althongh she is no longer a young woman, 
she looks almost handsomer now than when we first 
met her. She Jooks at Glamour with her keen, stern 
eyes, that have lost none of their penetrating inten- 
sity, and wonders what can be the reason that hag 
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poomeet Mrs. Champion to bring him to her 
ouse; for she knows that lady too well to think 
that she would do anything without a purpose, es- 
ially anything in which she is concerned. Yet 
is high rank and well-established position gives 
her confidence, and she is able to converse with him 
almost as freely as if she had not been introduced 
by Mrs. Champion. Her greatest dreams of am- 
bition have been more than realized; and the 
eldest daughter of the poor Scotch nobleman, who 
seemed to have been born only to reign over a 
smal] house in an unknown island of the far north, 
has now become one of the most influential leaders 
of society, and her power is as real and tangible in 
the modern world of fashion as that of her famous 
ancestors, of whom she is still proud, was over the 
islands and seas of the north in the Middle Ages. 
Yet at times strange doubts came before her— 
intangible, invisible ghosts of the dead past, which 
embittered her brightest hours. Of Marie Gautier 
she has heard nothing for years; she seems to 
have gone out of her life as mysteriously as she 
came into it, and now she no longer fears that she 
will cross her path again. But Marie’s daughter, 
Louisa, is always beside ber, and though every one 
believes that she is fondly attached to this adopted 
daughter of hers, at times she cannot help dread- 
ing ber looks; imagining she sees in them the 
spirit of her unfortunate mother, who cries for 
vengeance with thrilling, though unspoken men- 
aces. They have not been sitting there very long 
before this young lady herself makes her appear- 


oe. 

As Lord Inganess remarked, there is nothing 
peculiar or strange about her. She is a good-look- 
ing girl, rather tall and dark, but graceful and 
smiling, and there is enough of her mother about 
her to render her strikingly handsome at first sight. 
When examined critically, however, perhaps she is 
not really handsome. Her flashing eyes, so bright 
and deep, would certainly seem cold but for the 
dark rich lashes which shade them. The noble brow 
would also seem a trifle too broad and massive, and 
her cheeks and lips might also be a shade too pale, 
and her hair of too undecided a color for perfect 
beauty. But there is nobility in her arched brows 
and Southern features, just as there is grace and 
dignity in her well-rounded figure. And her rich 
olive complexion, that might be a defect in many 
handsomer faces, in reality adds a new charm to 
her countenance, while her youth, health, and 
vivacity impart to it lustre and bloom. Altogether 
her especial beauty may be considered more as that 
of expression than of feature; but this peculiarity 
renders her scarcely less attractive, and from the 
first moment he sees her, Glamour feels that he is 
in the presence of a woman who would exercise a 
great control over him if he only gave her the 
chance, 

Their interview, of course, is not very momen- 
tous ; they talk a good deal, but only on common- 
place topics, which offer a young lady but few 
opportunities to display her talents to advantage. 

et she speaks, upon the whule, well and to the 
pu , and Glamour, who particularly dislikes 
triviality, and what goes by the name of wit 
amongst young ladies, begins to think that he has 
never met such a charming girl. 

When they rise to depart, Lady Rollingford 
approaches the duke and informs him that she is 
giving a morning party on the following Wednes- 

ay, and that she will be charmed if he will honor 
it with his presence ; and, promising to return on 
that day, he and Mrs. Champion leave Rollingford 
House. 

“* Well, what do you think of Miss Reymond ?” 
Mrs. Champion asks, as soon as they are once 
more sitting in her landau and driving along under 
the beautiful old trees of the noble square. 

“I think that she is a very superior girl.” 

**T am so glad she has impressed you favorably. 
She is, indeed, a charming girl, as good as she is 
handsome, and it is wonderful how unspoiled she 
is, considering how immensely rich she expects to 


**Oh, she is an heiress? Indeed, I was not 
aware of that,” 

‘* Yes, at Lady Rollingford’s death she will come 
into all her property, which, as you doubtless 
know, is very large.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that? Lady Rollingford 
has many brothers and sisters. One of them, 
Inganess, is a great friend of mine, and I have 
always understood that at her death the Rolling- 
ford estates would go to him."’ 

‘No; I am quite sure of what I say. Miss 
Reymond is Lady Rollingtord’s sole heiress.” 

“ Well, you may be better informed than I am; 
as the late lord left everything to her, I should 
suppose she can do what she Tikes with the for- 
tune.” 

** Miss Reymond will have it all, believe me.” 

“* And she is a Catholic ?”’ 

s'Yoa," 

“ How strange! But you, who seem to take 
such an interest in her, ought to be able to tell me 
at least her real name.” 

Mrs. Champion looks confused, and lowers her 
eyes 80 as not to meet his penetrating gaze. After 
a moment she says: 

“If you care very much to know, perhaps I 
could find out for you some day.” 





CHAPTER IV.—A MORNING PARTY. 


Ws are again in the sumptuous saloons of Rol- 
lingford House. In a magnificent apartment, 
amidst a crowd of elegantly attired ladies who are 
discussing the latest scandals of the day, and a 
greater number of men than one generally sees at 
morning parties, we recognize the Duke of Gla- 
mour and his friend Lord Inganess, 

** So you have come after all, old fellow— beauti- 
ful house, is it not?” the latter is saying to the 
former. 

“It is indeed charming. I had no idea that 
there could be such a beautiful mansion in the 
yery heart of London.” 

** I suppose you have already been introduced to 
my sister, and doubtless also to Miss Reymond ?” 

“]T have had that pleasure.” 

“‘ Well, what do you think of the young lady? 
Of course you are already in raptures about her, as 
every one else is, I believe.” 


“] do not think that 1 am likely to go into rap- 





tures about any woman, but certainly I think she 
is very good-looking.’ And then he added, “ Do 
you pe a Miss Reymond ?” 

“I admire her very much; I think she is the 
brightest and loveliest girl that I have ever seen ; 
it makes one young and gay to look at her; but 
thank God I am not in love with her.” 

“ Thank God ! and why thank God ?” 

“ Because I do not believe that she would ever 
care for me. I am so much older, so very differ- 
ent altogether. Do you think that she would 
ever fall in love with an old fogy like me —she who 
is all light and sunshine?” . 

“ I never knew you were an old fogy before! Ah! 
Inga, how little you know yourself! Now | 
could very well imagine that she would not care 
for me; but you are just the sort of fellow a girl 
like that would be most likely to fall in love with.” 

Presently Lady Boursetile approaches them ; she 
is elegantly attired and is looking more blooming 
than ever, as, playfully extending a couple of 
primrose-colured fingers to be pressed, she puts a 
sudden end to the conversation. 

“‘ Will you-give me your arm, duke, to the other 
end of the room? I want to introduce you to a 
young lady who is very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Indeed: and pray who is she?” 

“Miss Oscott, Sir Charles Oscott’s daughter, a 
very pretty girl, with fair hair. Come, you will 
excuse us, Lord Inganess.”’ 

And taking the young duke’s arm she marches 
him off right across the rooms to the other end of 
the house. 

Miss Oscott is standing near a doorway with her 
father, a tall, well-built man, whose figure seems 
too perfect to be natural, and whose whiskers are 
gracefully combed out on each side of his blushing 
countenance, as if he had intended them to re- 
semble Lady Boursetile’s sunny ringlets. As that 
lady and her young friend came up to them, Miss 
QOscott’s head is turned another way, and some 
minutes elapse before she becomes aware of their 
presence. 

“Oh, how do you do, Lady Boursetile ?” she 
says, shaking hands with her. 

“Very well, my dear, very well. I want to in- 
troduce a friend of mine to you, my dear.” 

Miss Oscott turns round, and looks at the Duke 
of Glamour as any young lady of fashion would 
dare to look, yet without recognizing him. 

‘* Who is he, pray? Ah,” and then she adds in 
a whisper, meant, I suppose only to be heard by 
that lady, ‘1 wish you would not introduce him ; 
I do not like his appearance at all—he looks 
snobbish !”’ 

Any one but Lady Boursetile would have been 
embarrassed, considering that the poor fellow 
whom she had brought up to present to Miss 
Oscott, and of whom this young toy has spoken 
so rudely, is standing within a yard of them, and 
must have heard her remark ; but Lady Boursetile, 
ignoring that cause for embarrassment exists, and 
as if nothing had happened, presents them to each 
other with a perfectly composed face, while mis- 
chief sparkles in her bright eyes. 

Miss Oscott, very much amazed, glances super- 
ciliously at the duke, then turns her back upon him 
to Lady Boursetile’s great astonishment. 

“Don’t you find a great mixture of people 
here ?”’ the young lady says, after a pause, moving 
away, and carefully holding her fan between herself 
and the objectionable-looking person. 

The countess goes up to her and whispers some- 
thing in her ear. 

* You don’t say so! Oh, how stupid of me not 
to have recognized him! How rude he must have 
thought me!” she exclaims; and, turning round 
again with a sweet smile delightful to behold, she 
approaches Glamour, and, to make him forget her 
late rudeness, now addresses the rest of her con- 
versation entirely to him. “ My father gives a ball 
on Friday, duke. Do you care for balls?—So 
glad you do! Will you honor us with your pres- 
ence? Oh, thank you! It will not be a grand 
affair—only a small dance; but I think small 
dances are always so much pleasanter than large 
balls. Let me introduce you to him.”’ 

Glamour bows in silence to Sir Charles, and, 
whether he is aware or not of the extraordinary 
change which the mention of his name has pro- 
duced in that proud young lady’s manner towards 
him, not a smile, however faint, is visible on his 
pale, handsome face. 

“Well, what do you think of Miss Oscott? 
Lady Boursetile asks a few minutes later, when 
that young lady and her would-be youthful papa 
have left them. 

‘«] think her very peculiar, I must confess.” 

“Oh, you must excuse her; the poor thing did 
not know who you were. It was my fault; 1 
should have told her your name before introducing 
you, only as she herself begged me the other dav 
to present her to you the first time we met. Of 
course I imagined that she knew you by sight.” 

Once more taking his arm, Lady Boursetile con- 
tinues her promenade through the crowded saloons, 
every now and then bestowing graceful little signs 
of recognition to her friends. 

“ How pretty Miss Reymond looks to-day. She 
certainly is one of the nicest girls here,”’ she says, 
presently, calling Glamour's attention to that 
young lady, who had just passed them, leaning on 
the arm of a fair man. 

“She is ere gd handsome, and her dress 
suits her admirably,”’ he adds, following her with 
his eyes until she is completely out of sight. 

*¢] wonder, if it were known who her father 
was, whether people would take such an interest in 
her ?” 

“T think that no one could help admiring her, 

even if her pedigree were as well known as yours 
or mine.” 
. ‘ Jugt what I heard the Prince say, the other 
a as 
«There is something very charming about her, 
though | think her chief attraction consists in her 
being unlike the generality of young ladies.” 

Miss Reymond certainly does look wonderfully 
well this afternoon. There is a bright flush on 
her cheek and a brilliancy in her dark eyes which 
greatly enhance her peculiar charms, and, as 
Glamour has remarked, her dress suits her admir- 


ably. 
A long train of pale-pink silk, here and there 











relieved with bows of dark-red velvet, and a 
dark-red velvet hat, which would have been most 
trying to almost any other lady in the house, seems 
made on purpose to heighten her rich Southern 


beauty. She is leaning on the arm of a tall, hand- 
some man, whose stalwart figure, sunny face, blue 
eyes and light mustache contrast admirably with 
her olive complexion and dark hair, and she looks 
unusually bright and happy. : 

“So you approve of morning parties, Mr. Cas- 
silis ?” she is saying. 

“Yes, | approve of all parties where I have 
the pleasure of meeting you,” he answers, readily, 
and a blush of pleasure suffuses her face. 

‘“* What a delightful house this is! 1 wonder if 
our strict country women would think it wrong if 
we were to take a stroll together through the rooms 
beyond ¢”’ 

Louisa hesitates for a moment; she is afraid of 
committing herself; she has not known this man 
long, and she knows but too well howsoon scandals 
are invented in Mayfair. But the tender glances 
of those bright eyes—blue as the glimpse of heaven 
seen for the first time—are too irresistible. His 
tall, fine form and bright, kind face give her con- 
fidence, and a thrill of pleasure, never before felt, 
makes her cling all the closer to his arm, With- 
out waiting for an answer he leads her to a room 
less crowded than the others, and which is decor- 
ated in the Egyptian style. She seems to tread on 
air, and listens with a sort of rapture to all be says 
—a happy flush is on her cheek, a happy light in 
her eyes. 

For a long time they walk up and down this 
room, talking on various topics, which, though 
commonplace in themselves, the peculiarity of the 
circumstances under which they are discussed 
renders most interesting. 

And what is passing in their minds the while ? 
Into hers, at least, we may venture to peep, and I 
may tell you that the predominating feeling is as- 
tonishment at the flood of rapture which for the 
first time fills her youthful heart. 

Louisa Reymond is in many respects a peculiar 

irl Brought up from childhood at Rollingford 

ouse, and associating with grown-up people 
almost from her cradle, she has already acquired 
that disdainful air and manner that are peculiar to 
women of fashion, but which, as a rule, they only 
adopt in after-life, when experience has taught 
them how necessary they are. Though every one 
has long ago acknowledged her claim to reign in 
the world of fashion, that world of fashion has but 
few charms for her; and though almost every man 
in it has felt, or feigned to feel, a passion for her, 
she has been until now unable to reciprocate it, 
and her heart is as yet untouched. Perhaps it is 
the inward consciousness of her awkward position 
which has caused her to mistrust the attentions she 
received. Perhaps it is that her heart aspires to an 
affection nobler and more genuine than any that 
has yet been offered her—who can tell? She does 
not know herself; she knows only too well what 
she does not feel, but she cannot explain, even to 
herself, what she does feel. Yet her most ardent 
desire is to be married, for she knows that marriage 
alone will secure her a position in soviety and 
render her independent of Lady Rollingford’s 
charity ; but unfortunately, as yet, she has not met 
any man whom she can conscientiously _ she 
would like as a husband. The gay and brilliant 
young men who daily pay court to her are but too 
often flirts, who only think of amusing themselves 
at the expense of a poor girl. Those whom she 
might be led to think in earnest are merely foppish 
prigs, and tiresome. Yesterday the intellectual 
air, the noble mein, the lofty rank of the Duke of 
Glamour inspired a hope that he might prove more 
genuine and entertaining than the rest. Mrs. 
Champion had told her what an impression she 
had made upon him, and even hinted that she might 
become his bride. But to-day she has once more 
met him, and her hopes have tallen to the ground, 
He has approached her and conversed with her, it 
is true, but in a cold, indifferent way, and the 
usual nonsense flowed from his lips in the same 
dreary, weary drawl which society considers good- 
breeding. 

Rupert Cassilis, she is forced to confess to herself, 
is actually the first man who has inspired her with 
anything more than suspicion and caution ; but she’s 
not a girl to trust too much to first impressions— 
she has lived too long in the world for that—and 
even his devoted attention and looks of undis- 
guised esteem, she tries to persuade herself, are 
only to be attributed to a mere momentary admira- 
tion. 

Their conversation, however, flows on without 
restraint, aud gradually becomes more and more 
personal. 

“Do you know, Miss Reymond,’ he says, 
“that you remind me very much of a certain 
woman for whom I once entertained a very great 
admiration ?”” 

“ Indeed; and who is she—do I know her P’”” 

“TI dare not tell you; I fear you might be 
offended; and yet she is acknowledged by every- 
body to be one of the most beautiful women in the 
world.” 

‘* You are certainly determined to make me vain. 
But would you tell me her name? It is cruel to 
excite my curiosity like this, and then refuse to 
gratify it.’’ 

“ She is an actress,”’ 

* An actress !” 

“I knew you woald be offended, and you are 
right, perhaps, for, after all, she is no doubt but 
made up to look what you really are; but I sup- 
pose I must tell you her name—Madame de Fleur- 
yille.” 

“ Madame de Fleurville.” Louisa reflects, slowly. 
“ She is a French actress, is she not? No, I have 
never seen her, but I have often heard of her.” 

‘You are not offended with my daring to com- 
pare you to her ?” 

“Oh, no; on the contrary, I suppose I ought to 
feel highly flattered, for 1 have always understood 
that she is a most beautiful woman.” 

They talk of other things, and presently she 
feels her hand tightly clasped in his, and, in ac- 
cents which betray too much real emotion to be 
offensive to any woman, he says: 

“I am going to take upon me the liberty of 
giving you a little piece of advice. Believe me, 


Miss Reymond, my words are prompted, not by 
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mere curiosity, but by a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy for you, and which = me to look upon 
with the greatest interest.” 
7'she is toonbling all over. ‘What is he about to 
say? He is not going to speak of love, surely? 

“ Why do you not tell the world who you really 
are ? Why do you not make yout real name 
known? Of course this is no business of mine, 
you will say, and no one can possibly find fault 
with you for taking the name of your adopted 
mother as your own; but, believe me, the question 
of who you are is the favorite theme of conversa- 
tion everywhere, and many a story, and even 
scandal, is invented to fill up the void.” His 
words, kindly meant as she feels them to be, have 
inflicted a deep wound in her heart; she turns 
deadly pale, and suddenly withdrawing her hand 
from his arm— 

“* My true name!” she repeats to herself. 

“Surely you are not offended with me?” 

‘‘ No,” she whispers, after a pause. “ Yes, your 
words have greatly wounded me; but as you have 
been so very frank with me, I will be equally so 
with you. i have not told any one my real name 
because —because I do not know it myself.” 

“ You do not know it yourself! Impossible!” 

“ Yes, it is strange, very strange, but such is in- 
deed the case. I have never known any mother but 
Lady Rollingford, nor any home but this; and my 
real name and antecedents are Lady Rollingford’s 
secret.” 

“ And she has never told you?” 

“ Never !” 

It is now his turn to be astonished; the hand- 
some newt is puzzled and perpiexed, and scarcely 
knows what to think. 

“ Let us return to the drawing-room,” she says, 
taking his arm once more; “ people will begin to 
wonder what has become of me!” 

“Tell me first that you are not offended with 
me, that you forgive my indiscretion ?”’ 

‘*T have no reason to feel offended. I have no- 
thing to forgive, for 1 believe your words were 
really prompted by friendship and not by mere 
—, 

He looks at her earnestly for a moment, and 
then, taking her hand in his, he raises it to his lips 
and kisses it in the foreign fashion. She is much 
too bewildered to take offense, and before she 
knows exactly what has happened she finds herself 
in a crowded saloon, surrounded by countless friends 
and admirers ; but Rupert Cassilis has left her, and 
she feels that he has taken her peace of mind witb 


him (To be continued.) 








THE GREAT LURAY CAVE. 


HE entrance to this vast and eccentric forma. 
tion of nature is by a stairway of some thirty 
feet, which leads to an apartment six feet high by 
three wide. A massive rock, fashioned by natural 
agencies into a well-finished archway, surmounts 
the low and narrow passage. From this apartment 
a descent of ten feet more takes the visitor into a 
vast chamber, nearly one hundred feet square by 
forty high, with a level floor. Save the large masses 
of stalactites which hang here and there in clusters, 
the ceiling is of smooth limestone, while the walls 
reflect every conceivable color of stone, shaped 
into all kinds of flutings and columns. Here pas- 
sages open in every direction, enabling the visitor to 
enter all the great chambers and examine the lakes, 
cascades, chasms, pillars, towers, and other curi- 
osities mentioned in our last issue. On every side 
of the vestibule of the grand theatre are beauti- 
ful pillars and columns, looking as if they had 
been sculptured from the purest white marble. A 
few steps further and the auditorium is reached, 
The best view is obtained at a point where the 
visitor appears to be standing in the orchestra 
circle, with the pit at the feet, while way beyond 
is the stage. Three tiers of galleries stand out 
from the jewel-sparkling walls, and a perfect organ, 
with fifty-six gilded pipes, great and small, and 
crowned with a handsome cornice, is disclosed. 
Each of the pipes is capable of sustaining vibra- 
tions without aay. and when struck by the 
knockle or a light cane, emits its peculiar tone, 
either sharp or grave. in many instances the 
sounds are wonderfully clear, resembling the tones 
of a bell, and being sustained for several seconds, 
The largest and continuous stalactites are from 
thirty to fifty feet in length, and give out sonorous 
notes when struck sharply. When the pipes are 
struck, one after the other, @ succession of tunes, 
like the chiming of silver belis, is produced. It is 
not impossible that, if the various pipes are tested 
and marked, a musician will be able to play almost 
| tune npon them. 
he Payilion is a room one hundred feet in diame- 
ter, with many alcoves. A board floor has been 
laid tor the series of balls that is to be held there 
during the Winter. The inaugural ball was held 
on Friday, December 27th, beginning at eleyen 
o’clock in the morning and closing at four in the 
afternoon. The vast chamber was illumined by 
chandeliers and various lights, and the eflect was 
such that every participant was led tor the moment 
to believe he was indulging in a beguilings of a 
dream of fairy festivity. The admittance to the 
cave was one dollar for adults and filty cents for 
children, with a charge of twenty-five cents extra 
to dancers to defray the expense of instrumental 
music. 








SOME STATISTICS OF 1878. 


HE trade returns of Chicago for 1878 exhibit a 

most gratifying result. The receipts of breadstufts 
reached the enormous aggregate of 134,856,193 
bushels, an increase of 35,920,780 bushels over 
1877. Of this, the wheat receipts were 29,901,220 
busheis, and shipments, 25,033,741 bushels. The 
number ot hogs received was 6,339,656, and the 
value of the whole hog product was $55,500,000. The 
value of the live stock received in Chicago was 
$98,400,000, being an increase of $5,200,000 over 
1877. The increase in the value of the manufactures 
of the city over 1877 is $22,000,000, The total of the 
wholesale sales in 1877 was $276,500,000, and of the 
like sales in 1878, $280,000,000. The values given 
are in currency. Reduced to gold the value for 
1878 is $277,000,000 ; tor 1877, $265,100.000; show- 
ing an increase in coin value of $12,800,000. A 
general review of the entire business of the city, in- 
cluting produce, wholesale and manufactures, 
shows a grand increase in coin value of $55,000,000 








over 1877. The average decline in prices since a 
year ago has been about 17 per cent. 

In Milwaukee, in 1878, there was also a remarka- 
ble increase of the grain and live stock trade. The 
receipts of cheese reached the enormous aggregate 
of 13,263,000 pounds, an increase of nearly 5,000,000 
pounds over those of 1877. The receipts of wheat 
were 21,900,000 bushels ; of flour 2,266,000 barrels. 
The shipments of flour were 2,620,000 barrels. 

The footing of the exports and imports at Boston, 
for the year 1878 shows in a striking manner the 
revolution which has taken place during the past 
-two years in the relative importance of exports and 
imports at every large port. The exports from 
that port during the- year 1878 were valued at 
$49.938,465, against $43 563,229 during the year 
1877; an increase of $6,375,236. The value of the 
imports during 1878 was $36,610,759, and in 1877, 
$47,720,664; a decrease of $11,109,905. In 1877 
the imports exceeded the exports $4,157,435. Thus 
a balance against us in 1877 has changed to a bal- 
ance of $13,327,706 in our favor in 1878. 

Upwards of 13,000,000 pounds of codfish and 
11,000,000 pounds of halibut from the Banks, and 
23,000,000 pounds of codfish trom George’s, were 
landed at Gloucester, Mass., during the year just 
closed. 

The annual statement of the precious metals pro- 
duced in the States and Territories west of the Mis- 
souri River, including British Columbia, and the 
receipts in San Francisco from the west coast of 
Mexico during 1878, shows the aggregate products 
to be as follows: Gold, $38,956,231; silver, 
$38,746,391; lead, $3,452,000; the total being less 
by $17,267,132 than for 1877. California shows an 
increase in gold of $2,068,000, but a decrease in 
silver, etc., of $1,323,000. Nevada shows a total 
falling off of $16,398,341, the yield from the Com- 
stock being only $21,295,043, as against $37,911,710 
i” 1877. Montana shows a marked increase, all in 
silver. 

Daring the past year 917 failures were reported in 
this city, with liabilities to the amount of $63,958,403, 
and assets valued at $18,695,531. This exceeds the 
record of any former year, but the large number is 
mainly due to the repeal of the Bankrupt Act, for 
during the last quarter the failures have been fewer 
than usual. Most of the weak firms have been 
wiped out, and the prospect in trade for the coming 
year is much brighter than ayearago. The largest 
number of failures was in the liquor trade and 
among the bankers and brokers, torty being as- 
cribed to each. The liabilities of the bankers and 
brokers amounted to the large sum of $4,929,801, 
while their assets were only $559,073. The largest 
amount of liabilities in any single trade was among 
the carpenters and builders, the total being 
$9,246,352, while the assets were only $223,224. 

The number of arrivals of vessels from foreign 

orts at New York during the past year is 7,348, an 
increase over the number in 1877 of 1,104, and over 
that in 1876 of 1,617. One-third of the arrivals were 
American vessels, and another third British vessels, 
there being 28 more of the former than of the latter. 
In 1877 the diflerence was 95 in favor of America. 
Vessels of 20 other nationalities arrived, Norway 
being third on the list, the number of Norwegian 
vessels in 1877, 600, having increased by one-halt. 

The number of business failures officiaily an- 
nounced in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
year 1878 was 15,059, of which 2,643 were in the 
financial and wholesale and manufacturing branches 
ot trade, and 12,416. among retail trades, protes- 
sional pursuits, builders,publicans, working classes, 
etc., against 2/172 and 8,850 under the respective 
headings in 1877, showing an increase of 4,037 
failures last year over the preceding year. 


A Remedy for Hydrophobia. 


Tue Cologne Gazette says: ‘*The alarming fre- 
quency of cases of hydrophobia gives renewed 
interest to a case which was cured in the Fran- 
ciscan Hospital ot St. Maurice, near Miinster, in 
Westphalia, in 1874. Of the fact that this was 
really a case of hydrophobia the attending physi- 
cian, Dr. Offenberg, seems to leave no reasonable 
doubt. After trying morphine and chloroform in 
vain, recourse was had to the Indian arrow-poison, 
curare or urari. Within the course of four hours 
two decigrammes of the poison, divided into seven 
portions, were injected under the skin of the 
patient. The spasms now became less frequent 
aud weaker, and had nearly ceased within nine 
hours after their first occurrence. The patient 
finally recovered her health.” 








A Perilous Alpine Adventure. 


Tue Berner Tageblatt gives an account of a peril- 
ous adventure which recently befell two English 
tourists: ‘‘ Mis, Wainwright, described as an Eng. 
lish lady, accompanied by her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Wainwright, attempted the ascent of the Piz Palur,a 
mountain of the Bernina group. They took with 
them two guides, brothers—Hans Grass and Chris- 
tian Grass. The climbers, who were corded to- 
gether, after leaving the central peak took a 
westerly direction towards another peak. Chris- 
tian Grass went first, next to him followed Mr. 
Wainwright, then came Mrs, Wainwright, and the 
rear was broughtup by Hans. A thick jog came on. 
Christian, either cenfused by the semi-obscurity, or 
not exercising sufficient caution, went too near an 
arele (edge of snow), when the snow suddenly gave 
way under his feet, and he fell down a precipice, 
dragging with him io his fall the English lady and 
gentieman. But the rope was strong, and Hans 
Grass is a man both stout of heart and of gigantic 
strength. As he saw his brother disappear he 
drew himself instinctively backward, and, by sheer 
force of muscle and will, held the three lost ones 
suspended in the air. Nevertheless, the position 
was & sufficiently terrible one. Strong as he was, 
he was not strong enough to drag from the abyss 


| two men and a woman—to stir, to yield an inch 


even, might be certain death to all—and they were 
far beyond the reach of human aid. Nothing but 
prompt courage and ready wit could save them. 
He shouted to his brother, dangling at the end of 
the rope, ice on both sides of him, snow aboye 
him. The brother answered ; he was alive, unhart, 
and ready to help if means of help could be de- 
vised. Hans told him'to cling to the icy slope, cut 
steps in it and mount, and be quick about it, for he 
did not think he could hold on mere than half an 
hour longer. Fortunately, Mr. Wainwright had 
kept his ax. He handed it to Christian, and the 
guide set about cutting the steps as Hans had sug- 

ested. Alter many difliculties and almost super- 

uman exertions, he succeeded. He contrived to 
crawl up to the edge of the crevasse ; his brother 
gave him a hand; then the two uniting their 
strength, pulled up Mrs. Wainwright and ier 
brother-in-law, and all four, not seriously the worse 
for the frightful adventure, but devoutly thankful 
tor their hairbreadth escape, got down from the 
mountain and returned to l’ontresina. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir W. Armstrong uses the electric light in the pic- 
ture galiery of his residence at Craigside, about eighteen 
miles {rom Newcastle-on-Ty ne, 


A German Paper asserts that prussic acidomly causes 
suspension of life at first, and that one who takemit can 
be restored to animation by the pouring ofjacetate of 
potash and salt, dissolved in water, on the ‘ 
spine. 


The Total Population of the globe, according to 
Behm & Wagner’s Bevolkerung der Erde, fifth publica- 
tion, just issued, is 1,439,145,300, distributed thus éver 
the great land divisions: Europe, 312,398,480; Asia, 
831,000,000; Africa, 205,219,500; Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 4,411,300; and America, 86,116,000, : 


‘“Nature” gives a description of an electric spark 
pen which bas been invented by M. Bailey, of Paris, for 
rapidly producing engravings on copper or zinc. The 
light of the spark is said to be sufficient for the artist 
even when he works in a dark room, and the pen is 
stated to be as manageable as an ordinary pencil. 


Dr. T. Lander Brunton calls attention to the fact 
that the reason why gome persons when puzzled scratch 
their beards is that they excite certain nerves which are 
connected with the heart, and thus stimulate the circu- 
lation. He says some Germans strike the sides of their 
noses, which has an effect upon the nerves somewhat 
like that of snuff. 


Dr. J. M. Anders maintains that a large proportion 
of the vapor of the atmosphere may be accounted for 
through the process of ,transpiration from plant life 
when there is about from 25 to 30 per cent. of woodland 
fs a country, and, on this ground, considers that the 
practice of forest-culture should be highly commended 
as a means of improving atmospheric conditions, 


At the University ‘of Cambridge, England, mechani- 
cal workshops have been fitted up with machinery for 
construction of instruments and apparatus to be em- 
ployed in philosophical research. Good workmen have 
been employed as teachers. Several university men, 
who intend becoming engineers, have become members 
of the classes now formed for regular instruction in the 
use of tools and machine construction. 


Professor F. V. Hayden says that on the east side of 
Wind River Peak, Wyoming Territory, and on the east 
base of Fremont Peak, the remains of the huge glaciers 
which once covered the region have been discovered. 
On the west side of Wind River range the moraines and 
glaciated rocks were found on an immense scale. He 
thinks that on this side a glacier must have formerly 
existed having a length of eighty miles and a width of 
twelve miles, with arms extending up the gorges of the 
streams to the very water divide, 


Chioral an Antidote for Strychnia.—Mr. J. Sinclair 
Holden writes to Nature that, having occasion to banish 
some mice from a pantry, he placed on the floor at night a 
slice of bread spread over with butter in which was mixed 
athreepenny packet of Battle’s vermin killer, which con- 
tains about a grain of strychnia along with flour and 
prussian blue. The following morning he was roused by 
the servant telling him @hat a favorite Skye terrier was 
lying dead. He found thatthe mice had dragged the 
slice of bread underneath the locked door, and that the 
dog had thus got at it aud eaten part equal to about 
one-sixth of a grain of strychnia; it lay on its side 
perfectly rigid ; and an occasional tesonic spasm showed 
that lile was not quite extinct.” Mr. Holden, fortunately 
having notes of some experiments made by direction of 
the British Medical Association on the antagonism of 
medicines, in which it was conclusively proved that a 
fatal dose of strychnia could be neutralized by a fatal 
dose of chloral bydrate, and that the minimum dose 
of the latter fora rabbit was twenty-one grains, he at 
once injected under the dog’s skin forty-five grains of 
the chloral in solution, his dog being about twice the 
weight of arabbit, Ina quarter of an bour faucying 
the dog was dead, as the spasms had ceased, and it 
lay apparently lifeless, he moved it gently with his foot 
when it at once struggled to its feet, and shortly after 
staggered to its usual corner by the parlor fire; it took 
some milk, and, except for being quieter than usual, 
seemed nothing the worse for the ordeal it had passed 
through. That the fatal effects of a poisonous dose of 
strychnia was thus counteracted so successiully by 
what was a poisonous dose of chloral, given hy podermic- 
ally, is an interesting fact verifying the experiments of 
the Medical Society. An overdose of chloral has been 
known to bring on convulsions not unlike those that are 
produced by strychnia, and it bas been found that 
strychnia was a remedy in such cases. The action of 
these two powerful agents is thus shown to be reciprocal. 
The remedy is a heroic one in both instances and can only 
be applied in extreme cases. To the layman who has not 
the fear of the regular medical profession to cloud his 
vision, there is something suggestive of homeopathy in 
these researches on the reciprocal action of strychnia 
and chloral. 


The Modern Source of Saltpetre.—The origin of 
saltpetre is a subject which has vexed the minds of 
several generations of chemists. Nitrate of potassium 
or saltpetre, is found in nature as a white crust, appear- 
ing on certain rocks and walls, and even upon the sur- 
face of the soi]; from this mode of occurrence the name 
*saltpetre’? or rock salt, is doubtless derived. The 
largest natural source of saltpetre is afforded by certain 
soils in India, Soi] having 9 white film of sajt on the 
surface is collected from the neighborhood of house- 
drains and stables; the soil is washed with water, and 
the nitre cystallized from the solution. With this 
Indian saltpetre many copotries have been, till quite 
recently, almost exclusively supplied. The countries of 
Continental Europe, next having access to go consider- 
able a natural source of nitre, have been obliged trom 
early times to produce it for themselves, At first the 
earthen floors of cottages and stables were collected, 
washed, and nitrate of potassium obtained by treatment 
with wood-ashes and crystallization; but the incon- 
venience of collecting such material, and its general 
poverty in nitre, soon led to attempts at producing salt- 
petre by artificial means, To Glauber, a chemist of the 
seventeenth century, apparently belongs the credit of 
first preparing nitre artiticially. The process, as carried 
out in the present day, is in outline as follows: Soil, 
containing more or less of vegetable mold and car- 
bonate of calcium, is mixed with a certain proportion of 
stable manure or other refuse animal matter, and dis- 
persed in small heaps, care being taken that the mass 
of soil and manure shall be sufficiently porous to insure 
its free admission of air; these heaps are protected from 
rain, and are from time to time watered with stable 
sewage. At the end of two or three years the earth ig 
sufficiently rich to be worth extracting. This tedious 
process for manufacturing nitre bas, during the last few 
years, heen superseded to a considerable extent by the 
treatment of Peruvian nitrate of sodium with the 
chloride of potassium obtained from the Stass{urt mines, 
by which nitrate of potassium and chloride of sodium 
are produced. Although artificial nitre beds are still 
common in Sweden, France and Switzerland, they can- 
not come into competition with the Just-named native 
source. Not only is nitrate of potassium made from the 
deposit gt Stassfurt, but carbonate of potassium is also 
produced jn such quantity as to materially affect the 
trade in Russa and American potash. It now looks as 
if in a few years all the saltpetre and carbonate of potas- 
sium would be derived {rom the apparently inexhausti- 
ble German mines. 










PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tux Hon. Marshall P. Wilder has been elected 
President of the New England Historical Society. 


Roserr W. Mackey, ex-State Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania, died at Philadelphia, January 1st. 


Tue Corporation of Dublin has presented ex- 
Grant with the freedom of the city. 


— 


Tue Edinburgh Scotsman's London correspond- 
ent says Dean Stanley contemplates revisiting America 
shortly. 


Councitor-or-State Scumitr has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Police Department of the Czar’s 
private Chancelery. 


Henry Vincent, a well-known English lecturer 
and Radical is dead. He lectured in various places in the 
United States in 1868 and 1869. 


ComrTrotier Oxcorr expectsa surplus of more 
than one million dollars of receipts by the State of New 
York over the expenditures for the present fiscal year. 


Tue Princess Mary of Liechtenstein, formerly 
Miss Fox, the adopted daughter of Lord Holland, and 
the authoress of several works, died recently in Syria. 


Tue United Congregational Church and Society 
of Newport, R. L, have unanimously voted to invite tu 
the pastorate the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., of 
Brooklyn. 


Tue late Colonel Henry L. King, of Albany, 
has left $20,000 by his will to purchase the first gift 
of adornment ever bestowed upon that city. It is to be 
@ fountain in the public park. 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, who 
bas just passed his eighty-first birthday, is exceedingly 
well, manages his business thoroughly, and enjoys his 
evening whist as much as ever. 


Ir is said that Mrs. Don Cameron will remain 
at Harrisburg for the Winter, while Miss Cameron, who 
is her stepmother’s senior, will take charge of her 
father’s establishment in Washington. 


Tue Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross, the 
English Home Secretary, has refused the application of 
Mrs. O’Donovan Rossa, to allow her husband to return 
tu Jreland on account of his health, which is much 
shattered. 


Jupcr Cartes T. SHerman, formerly United 
States Judge of the Cleveland District,*died suddenly 
January Ist. He was a brother of Secretary Sherman 
and General Sherman, and father of Senator J. Donald 
Cameron’s wife, 


Mr. Henry Irvina has manfully begun a 
theatrical reform which has long been needed in Lon. 
don: he bas abolished fees altogether. Nobody will 
hereafter be called wpon to pay for programmes — in 
short, ‘no fees of any kind will be permitted.’’ 


Rosza Lannor, the Bocgevien robber, whose 
exploits from 1836 to 1870 gave him a romantic hold on 
the population, lately died in jail. He is the man of 
whom it is said: ‘*He stole an Archbishop in 1868, a 
railway train in 1869, and a nunnery in 1870.”’ 


Mrs. Harriet Grote, authoress, widow of 
George Grote, the historian of Greece, is dead, She was 
the authoress of a “ Memoir of Ary Schefler,”” published 
in 1860; ‘Collected Papers in Prose and Verse,” pub- 
lished in 1862; and of a sketch of Mr. Grote’s personal 
life, which was published in 1873. 


M. Victor Jun1an has announced his reverence 
for Paul de Cassaguac, and bas not only made him his 
heir but has offered him 50,000 francs to contest his re- 
election to the Chamber, M. Julian was formerly di- 
rector of the sugar refinery of St. Louis. An earnest 
Bonapartist, he some years ago made a will in favor of 
the Prince Imperial. What induced him to change it ig 
not known, but it is certain that M. de Cassagnac is now 
sole heir to his fortune, something like 2,000,000 
francs 


Ex-Governor Onstow Srearns, of New 
Hampsbire, who died on Saturday, December 28th, was 
a prominent member of the Republican party in New 
Hampshire. He was nominated for Governor there ip 
1869, and was elected by a majority of 3,773 votes over 
Mr. Bedell, the Democratic candidate. In 1870, Mr. 


three other tickets, he received 1,353 votes more than 
all of them, the number cast being as follows: Stearns, 
84,912; Bedell (Dem. ), 25,023; Flint (Labor Reform), 
7,369; and Burrows (Prohibitionist), 1,167. 


Tue Vatican organ publishes a letter from the 
Pope to the Archbishop of Cologne. The Pope says that 
from the commencement of his Pontificate he has de- 
sired peace between princes, peoples and the Church. 
He bas turned his thoughts in preference towards the 
poble German nation, but God alone knows whether the 
work is near success. He declares he wi]l continue in 
the path hitherto pursued, appeals to the governor 
bishops to obey all Jaws not contrary to their faith, and 
concludes: ‘* We must pray God to lead the noble and 
poweriul Emperor of Germany and his advisers to show 
more disposition towards good will.’”’ The letter ig 





dated December 24th. 
} Proresson Noxrpensksoip, who directs the 
Swedish polar expedition in the north polar waters, has 
written a Jetter to a friend in which he gives a highly 
interesting accquot of the village of Chabarova, Novg 
Zembla, inbabited by Samojedes, from whom, with con- 
siderable difficulty, he obtained specimens of their gods, 
which for the most part resembje large dolls, Although 
converted to Christianity, thege cyrious people retain 
many of their old customs, and sacrifice on tteir altarg 
to gods, A Russian who lives in Chabarova in Summer 
for trading purposes took the professor to see one of 
these altars in a cavern, which is regarded as sacred. 
Although the Archimandrite had destroyed it thirty 
years ago, and had raised a cross on its site, the Samoi- 
edes have found in the neighvorhood evident traces of 
recent sacrifices to the gods, whose images were placed 
around, 


Aexanper Marsetis Vepper, M. D., a well- 
known physician of Schenectady, and ex-Mayor of that 
city, died at the residence of his brother, Dr. M. R 
Vedder, in New York, December 29th, after ap illness of 
three months. Dr. Vedder was graduated from Union 
College in 183%, being then ip bis nineteepth year. 
Alter a short cureer as teacher be began the stydy of 
medicine, and received his diploma from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1839 He served 4 short time as re- 
sident physician in the Blockley Hospital of Philadelphia, 
and then began to practice in his native city, He was 
the first American physiciap to pablish an article op 
Bright's di , and speedily b noted in Central 
New York 48 an authority jn diseases of the chest. Jn 
1840 be was appointed lecturer gn anatomy and physgio- 
logy in Uniop College; shortly afterwards professor. 
Thjs position he fijled for nearly twenty years. In 1896 
be was elected Mayor of Schenectady. Ip 1876 he was 
a delegate to the International Medical Congress at Phila- 
delphia. He wrote a number of articles on various 
medical subjects, which were widely circulated, 








Stearns was renominated, and, although there werg™ 
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Government with extraordinary powers, ordering , 
the suspension for sixty days ot Articles 18, 20 and | 
29 of the Constitution, referring to individual rights, 
which are equivalent to the law of habeas corpus. 
Various arrests were made, among them the two 
companies of the “ Pichincha ” battalion on guard | 
at the Chambers at the time. From the preliminary | 

declarations of some of the prisoners it is discovered 

that the sergeant who shot Sefior Pardo was the | 
one to whose lot it fell to eommit the deed. 

The assassin, Sergeant Montoya, is twenty-two | 
years of age, of medium stature, and of a purely 
Indian type. His face is devoid of expression, and | 
reveals none of the characteristics of a great | 
criminal. He has been seven years in the ‘ Pichin- 
cha’’ regiment, has always done his duty, and 
never gave the sligitest reason for supposing him 
— of committing such a crime. 

) 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE EX-PRESI- 
DENT OF PERU, 
N the 16th of November last, Don Manuel Pardo, 
ex-President of the Republic of Peru, leader of 

the political party now dominant in the country, 
und President of the Senate, was assassinated at 
the door of the passage leading to the Senate hali, 
in Lima, by Sergeant of the Guard Melchor Mon- 
toya, who fired the fatal shot trom his rifle. Seior 
Pardo almost instantly fell to the ground, his lungs 
being pierced, and, despit> the efforts of a corps of 
physicians, expired from hemorrhage in Jess than 
anhour. The assassination produced a great com- 
motion in Lima. Sefior Pardo was widely popular, 
and national mourning was decreed jor a period ot 
five days, during which all business was suspended. 

3 { great mag : 
be dae oy = “alee — Dm garnet al the on Manuel Pardo was forty-seven years of age 
Ministers of the Government, who were called to- at the time of his untimely taking off. 
gether, were interpellate by Congress, and it is —_-- 
understood from the way soar made that the 
country was undermined by conspiracy,which, how- | ,, Ls = _ 
ever, liad been iosoeseed ine to ck it. The | THE NEW CHAPEL 
President of the Council stated that the Government 
was in possession of data proving that the murder 
of Don Manuel Pardo was not an isolated deed, but 
formed part of a vast plan of conspiracy. In view 
of these circumstances the Chambers at once re 


OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE PILGRIMS, BROOKLYN. 


HE new Pilgrim chapel, just erected by the 
Church of the Pilgrims, at Henry and Degraw 








Streets, Brooklyn, was dedicated, December 15th, 


solved, by a majority of 114 against 3, to invest the | with imposing exercises. The Pilgrim Mission 








NEW YORK.—NEW CHAPEL OF THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS IN BROOKLYN, 














PERU.— ASSASSINATION OF EX-PRESIDENT PARDO IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE SENATE CHAMBER, AT LIMA, NOVEMBER 16TH.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY COURRET & CO. 





originated in a Sunday service commenced by Mr. 
Albert Woodruff under a tree in State Street, 
among men and boys ot the vicious class. Its first 
session was held May 30th, 1847, and the first 
building occupied by it was Freeman's Hall, corner | 
of Columbia and Amity Streets. In 1853 the name 
was changed to the Warren Street Mission. It be- | 
came a part of the Church of the Pilgrims in 1876, 
and George A. Bell was then appointed superin- 
tendent. The corner-stune of the new chapel was 
laid July 10th, 1878. The building covers a plot 100 
by 88 feet, and has accommodations for about 1,100 
persons, ‘It has been designed by its architect, 
J.C. Cady, of this city, for both Sunday-school and 
church services. For the former the entire build- 
ing is available, while for the latter purpose a 
series ot class-rooms which surround three sides of | 
the auditorium may be readily separated from it by 
screens of glass and wood. There is provision in the 
class-rooms for 350 adult persons, and they are so 
separated that each can take advantage of the ex- 
ercises best fitted for them. Moreover, all these 
departments may unite in the general exercises of 
the school while in their own rooms. The audito- 
rium is forty feet in height, and has on three sides a 
continuous range of windows, in stained cathedral 
glass, affording abundant light and ventilation. The 
interior colors are rich, growing gradually lighter 
towards the ceiling. The kitchen and library are 
in a wing at the rear of the class-rooms, and are ad- 
mirably arranged for the special ends they have in 
view. «The library furnishes room for 2,000 books, 
though the present catalogue of the chapel em- 
braces only 500 volumes. 





A fine organ fills an apse back of the pulpit. The 
building is in the Italian 
Gothic. style, the ex- 
terior of hiladelphia 
brick, terra cotta and 
brown stone. The cost 
of the chapel will be 
about $35,000. A cam- 

anile about 100 feet 
high rises from the 
street. corner, and 
marks the religious 
home of several hun- 
dred families in that 
neighborhood. 


VOYAGE OF THE 
‘*OKORESTA.”’ 


HE yacht Okoreséa, 
which left Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio, @ year ago 
last September, in 
charge of Captain 
F. W. Edmunds and 
Mr. John Inman, has 
arrived home, ‘after 
having made a trip of 
over five thousand 
miles. The vessel isa 
schooner-rigged boat 
of about four tons 
burden, thirty-two feet 
long, nine feet beam, 
and draws sixteen in- 
ches of water. The 
crew consists of Cap- 
tain F. W,. Edmunds 
and J. N. Inman (who 
is a relative of the In- 
man family of ocean 
steamer fame). The 
route taken was from 
Cleveland to the Ohio 
River, to Cairo via the 
Ohio, to New Orleans, to Pensacola, to St. Augus- 
tine.. About six months were pleasantly spent in 
the Flowery State, its bays, inlets and rivers, and 
few men have had better opportunities to see 
the wonders of that beautiful land than Captain 
Edmunds. 

Leaving St."Augustine, the voyage northward 
was made inside, except about 200 miles of outside 
sailing. Starting from Jacksonville, the captain 
made for ig Roman, through Tybee Pass to 
Bogue Inlet, Bogue Sonnd, Core Sound, Pamlico, 
Croatan and Albemarle Sounds, Dismal Swamp 
Canal, Chesapeake Bay, Delaware Canal, Delaware 
Bay and River, Raritan Canal to New "York, the 
Hudson and Erie Canal to Buffalo; thence by Lake 
Erie to Cleveland. 








The following table shows the distance traversed 
by Captain Edmunds : 





Points. Miles. 
From Cleveland, via Ohio Canal, to Dresden. 178 
Dresden to Marietta, Ohio...... .......... 97 
Marietta to Cincinnati.........00..+-es0008 300 
SE OU SURE, 66 or sccesecseeses vs 532 
rE Usk 6s os tesecdcacceesovecs bY 093 
Port Eads, via Southwest Pass, to Pensa- 
ie cnksne ta ndsk can chines sccanseeees 2 
Pensacola to Jacksonville.............e0. 1,100 
Pensacvla and Tampa Bay................. 214 
Cape Roman to Cape Fear................. 75 
Cape Fear to Elizabeth City............+.. 250 
Dismal Swamp Canal.............. ....... 30 
ND SE Cais cs caase sk secs «0% o 5% 160 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canals........... 14 
Delaware Canal to Bordentown............ 110 
Bordentown to New York................. 60 
HOW TOU 60 WOOF bien as cn ess os otsccedeees 160 
bu Ee Se ee 345 
i EN Se 175 
BONe GIs as 0hs000dinss sce eevesis 5,085 


The actual running time during their absence was 
only about four months. 





EXHIBIT OF THE WHEELER & WILSON 


COMPANY AT PARIS, 
\ HEN samples of the best products of all 
nations are brought together for inspection 
atid comparison, with a view to determining the rela- 
tive and absolute merits of the various exhibits, to 
be certified by the verdicts of juries composed of 





OHIO.— SCHOONER- YACHT ‘' OKORESTA.’’— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
THOMAS T.SWEENY, CLEVELAND, 


the most competent judges in every department of 
the sciences and the arts, a decisive and unmistak- 
able declaration of superiority in favor of any im- 
portant product over all o.lers of its kind is a 
matter upon which to congratulate the producer, 
and a just ground of national pride. 

At the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1878, there 
were some 52,000 exhibits. The number of awards, 
comprising 133 —_ prizes, some 2,600 ordinary 
gold medals, and a multitude of silver and bronze 
medals and honorable mentions, aggregated about 
30,000. 

Ot the grand prizes nine only were awarded to 
exhibitors from the United States, of which one 
was for a species of labor-saving machinery which, 
in relieving millions trom drudgery, has proved a 
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AUSTRALIA.— VIEW OF BOURKE STREET, A COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF THE CITY OF MELBOURNE.—SEE PAGE 362. 





rich blessing to the human race. We refer to the | taken to secure judges of the highest qualifications 
sewing-machine and the exhibit of the Wheeler & | and unquestionable impartiality, to subject all ma- | place the superiority of their machines above all | sands of persons in the sewing-rooms and work- 
Wilson Manufacturing Company. chines and processes to the most thorough and | others beyond question. shops of every country have long known the fact 
After the success of this company at Paris in | exhaustive tests, and to adopt every safeguard Inasmuch as the art of sewing by machinery | from actual use of the steady-going little thread- 
1867, Vienna in 1873, an! Philadeiphia in 1876, their | against the making of awards upon any other | owed its origin and development almost exclusively | carrier. 
recent overwhelming and decisive victory at Paris | grounds than the real merits of the exhibits. The | to American genius, it is particularly gratifying to 
is not surprising, but none the less gratifying on | fact that out ot some eighty exhibitors of sewing- | know that an American firm is still leading 8 : Paris, 8th November, 1878. 
that account. machines from all the world, Wheeler & Wilson re- | world in this department of manufactures by I have examined the official list of awards at the 
At this Exposition, extraordinary measures were | ceived the only grand prize, as is authoritatively | ducing machines which the highest possible aut od Universal Exposition, as published by the French 


shown by the subjoined certiticate, would seem to | ities declare ¢he best in the world, after many thou- 
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FRANCE.— EXHIBIT OF SEWING MACHINES BY THE WHEELER & WILSON COMPANY AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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Authorities, and find that only one Grand Prize was 
awarded for tewing-Machines; that was given to the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered to 
me at the Palais de l'Industry, October 21, and by me at 
once given to the representative of that company at the 
Exposition, (Signed) RK. C. McCormick, Com. General. 








THE CITY OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


ELBOURNE, the prosperous capital of Victoria, 
48 ig situated on the banks of the Yarra-Yarra 
River, about nine miles from its mouth, at the 
upper end of the large estuary of Port Phillip. The 
population of Melbourne is about 200,000. The 
streets are mostly laid out at right angles, wide, 
straight, and running the whole length and breadth 
of the town. They are macadamized in the middle, 
well drained, mostly flagged at the sides, and 
lighted with gas. ; 
in the original plan of the city, lanes—alternating 
with the main streets—were left to afford back en- 
trance to the houses; but as the value of property 
increased, these lanes were occupied by merchants 
and tradespeople, became independent streets, and 
now form a very unsightly feature in the older por- 
tion of Melbourne. The town is generally well built 
of brick and stone. Among the prominent build- 
ings are the two Houses of Parliament, the custom- 
house, the treasury, the post-office, the free library, 
with a museum of art and reading-room, several 
theatres, and an elegant club-house. In commerce, 
Melbourne ranks as the first port in the British 
Colonies, an importance due to the gold discov- 
eries of 1851. sides gold, the chief exports are 
wool, tallow, hides, and other kinds of raw produce. 
The principal trade is with England, but that with 
the United States is not inconsiderable. Our illus- 
tration represents Bourke Street, one of the princi- 
pal streets in Melbourne. 





FUN. 


CAN the man who shreds cabbage be arrested for 
cold-slawter? 

QUESTION to be asked of a man in the Rogues’ 
Gallery: Are you often taken that way ? 


WHEN does a showman display a confused know- 
ledge of vehicular distinctions ?—Whon he calls “A 
car-a-van.”" 

HER FIRST SUNDAY AT CHURCH.—Little girl— 
** Nurse, please give me a penny to give to the organ- 
grinder ; he’s coming round begging with a dish.” 


It is no longer fashionable to have two sofas in 
the parlor. But you would not offend a pair of 
lovers if you were to take all the furniture out of 
the parlor—save a big rocking-chair. 


THE old people have all the good eyes. Young 
men here wear eye-glasses as young men in Mon- 
tana wear revolvers, and young men in Chicago 
carry samples of cordwood for canes. 


SOFT-HEARTED—Grandpapa (to Tommy, who has 
just been castigated by his mamma)—‘“ And you 
know, Tommy, it really pains mamma more than It 
does you!’’ Tommy—“ Oh, yes, I know it does! She 
saysso! It hurts her hands.”’ 


“T MEANT to have told you of that bucket of coal 
I left at the bottom of the stairs for you to carry up, 
Harry,” said his wife from the upper landing, when 
she heard a fall and some tall swearing. *‘ Never 
mind; I’ve found it,”’ replied he. 


** THERE,” sald the shopman, pointing to a beauti 
ful éperqne, “there's a fine centrepicce.” ** Cent- 
apiece ?” gasped old Mrs Bagster, whostood near— 
“cent aplece? You may wrap up two of them for 
me, if you please, Mr. Smith ’—adding, sollo voce, 
**)'d no idee them things was 80 cheap.”’ 


EXTRACT from an Irish letter: ‘That was a 
plazin’ Chris’mas joke on Teddy Grady. He axed 
his feyther wud’ ould Nick fillany shtockin he hung 
up, no matther how big it was, an’ his feyther said 
*Av coorse,’ un’ so he shtole wan of his feyther’s an’ 
hung it up, an’ whin Teddy kim down in the mor- 
nin’ he found the ould gintleman sittin’ plump up 
on the mantelpiece, an’ the shtockin’ well filled wid 
his fut, an’ Teddy got the fill of the shtockin’ about 
forty-siven toimes roight in the small of his back, 
an’ the nixt mornin’ he luked as if he’d been shla- 
pin’ in a nosht of porcupines.”’ 


TELL us not in mournful numbers that this life 
is but a dream, when a girl that weighs one hun- 
dred gots outside a quart of cream—and then wants 
more.—E/mira Gazetie. Life is real, life is carnest, 
and the girls know what they need, but on cream 
they are the durndest set to show their grit and 
greed. No encore.—New York News, Let us, then, 
be up and doing, with a heart for any fate; but 
never let us go a wooing girls that want a second 
plate. How’s that?—Newsbvoy. Lives of such girls 
all remind us, as we float adown the stream, that 
the boys who come behind us will have to pay for 
lots of cream. N-e-x-t!—Yonkers Gazette. Be not 
like dumb driven cattle, be a hero in the strife; 
never with her mother battle, save the ice-cream 
for your wife. Proceed! 








H. Ba.pwin, of Monroe City, Ind., writes under 
date ot Dec. 3d, 1877, that his wife used Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription with wonderful results. It 
effected her entire cure, after several physicians 
had tailed. ‘Ihe many similar letters positively 
affirming that the Favorite Prescription had cured 
the dixeases and weaknes<es pecuiar to women, 
_induced Dr. Pierce to sell it under @ guarantee. 
Ladies need no longer submit to useless and painful 
local treatment, as the Favorite Prescription is a 
safe, sure and speedy cure. Hundreds who had 
been bed-ridden for years have been restored to 
perfect health by its use. 








A MOVEMENT of great benefit and importance to 
the inventive and industrial interests of tue countr 
has been inaugurated by Messrs. Fred, J. Hoyt 
Co., 733 Broadway, New York. They have opened 
two elegant show-rooms as a “Museum of Pat- 
ents’ and * Inventors’ Headquarters,” where pat- 
entees and capitalists may meet and adjust their 
mutual interests, without cost to either party, un- 
less a sale is effected, in which case the firm 
receive 8 commission on the business done. In this 
way the world is quickly supplied with articles of 
nirit and invention, giving merit a proper reward. 








Tue most popu'ar lunch-room in New York is 
that of the St. Nicholas Hotel, which, in tood, ser- 
vice, appcintments and fair prices, is without an 
equal. Add to these attractions its central loca- 
tion, and its daily throng of customers is readily 
explained. 








THe Inman SreamMsSuip Company were awarded 
a gold medal for the model of their steamship City 
of Berlin, exhibited at the Paris Exposition. The 


recent trip of the Berlin to this port was one of the 
sLortest ever made. 





CATARKH AND ITS CURE, 


Rev. T, P. Caiips publishes to-day a wonder- 
— accurate description of the causes of Catarrh, 
and the results from inattention to the first symp- 
toms of this terrible disease. From the details 
given of his method of cure, it seems to be easily 
applied and very simple in its action. Inhalation 
is evidently the most rational and sensible way of 
reaching any disease of the air passages; Mr. 
Childs’s application of this principle in medicine, 
together with the knowledge of the inhalants to be 
used, have given him his wonderiul success in the 
treatment of Catarrh and Bronchitis. To judge 
from the published statements of some of his pa- 
tients, the medicines Mr. Childs contrives to place, 
by the use of his inhalers, just where it is needed, 
must be most powerful and searching in its charac- 
ter to produce such surprising results. None need 
feel any hesitancy in placing their case in Mr. 
Childs’s hands for treatment. The number and 
character of the certificates, as well as the favor- 
able notices from well-known publishers, who have 
carefully examined the subject, must dispel every 
doubt in regard to his reliability. We would call 
especial attention to the advertisement, and re- 
quest a careful perusal of the facts as set forth. 








Frank Lesire, Esq.: I suffered for years from 
severe, dangerous and chronic dysentery, which 
defied all medical skill. For a year past I have 
used the Gluten and Gluten Wafers of the HeaLtu 
Foop Co. They have about subdued my malady 
and I feel better than I have for years. I could 
not be induced to give up these admirable Foods. 

Lancaster OvLp, Baltimore, Md. 








INDIGESTION, DysPEPsta, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MensMan’s PerronizeD Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutritious pro- 
perties, It is not a mere stimulant like the extracts 
of beef, but contains blood-making, force-generat- 
ing and life-sustaining properties; is invaluable 
in all enfeebled conditions, whether the result of 
exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or acute 
disease ; particularly it resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CaswkLL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, 
New York. 








«Save Your Fort.—From one fifth to one-third of the 
usual amount of coal bills can be saved by the use of fire- 
proof non-conducting Asbestos Coverings on hot air and 
steam -pipes, boilers, heater pipes in dwellings, etc. The 
genuine can be procured only of the H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Company, 87 Maiden Lane. New York, paten- 
tees and manufacturers of Asbestos Paints, Roofing, etc. 








Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvGene Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. est Side. 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
Sinaer’s Patent GRavet Paper. For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealers, Depot, 582 Hudson St., New York. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J, HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 





Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


$10 to $1, 000] 2risnes every month. Book sent 


free explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


AN ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS 
CREMONENFIS (icin) VIOLIN. © 


tEor only $7.50._43 


With Violin Box, Bow, Eb- 
on eys, Itallan Strin A 
Comp i- 

oo 





lete Teacher for the V 









We havein 


stock afew 
yore choice Violins of the above make, that we think have 
had the misfortane— owing to a brainless Violin dealer—to 
have been modernized 3 yomely, repolished, thus removing 
the “ poverty-struck * | so highly prized by pro- 
fessional Violinists, The renovation has cnode them. without 
any exception, the most beautiful Violins 
we ever saw. These Violins have always been famous 
for their artistic model and graceful outlines; and as the repol- 
ishing has served to bring out all the rich elegance of the wood, 
shadings from almost black toa rich chestnut hue, words are 
in sdequate to describe the Masterpiece of Art — 
presont. Fortunately the nameof Antonius Stradivarius is still 
visible on the inside, so that their old glory and renowned name 
fs still unimpaired; and as a year’s use will remove the new 
look, it is an unheard of chance to secure a great 
bargain for much less than the cost of an ordinary Violin. 
+ 1.—The Violin will be sent in the most complete or- 
No ex has been spared in the arrangement of the 
outfit, even to the most minute detail, as we intend this shall be 
our greatest offer, one that any Musical Instru- 
men @ouse may well be proud of. So perfect are all the 
details, that all thatis necessary is to rosin the bow, and the 
Violin can be used at once. Address C, W, Story, 26 
Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD PLAN 


The most profitable way for operating in stocks is by 
aniting capital of varivus sums in combining or pooling 
orders of th nds of t s and using them as one 
mighty whole. which is done so successfully by Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 
By this co. operative system each investor is placed onan 
equal footing with the largest operator, and profits divided 
pro rata among shareholders every 30 days. $10 invested 
makes $50 or 5 per cent. on the stock during the month— 
$50 returns $350 or 7 per cent., $100 pays $1.000 or 10 per 
cent., and so on according to the market. The firm’s new 
circular (mailed free) contains ‘*Two unerring ruks for 
success in stock operations,’’ and explains everything. 
All kinds of Stocks and Bonds wanted. New Government 
Loan supplied. LAWRENCE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


bee CARDS, 40 designs. Your name ele 
gantly printed on 40 cards and sent in a neat case 
for only 10 cents. Turner & Co., Ashland, Mass, 
20 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes. Flowers, with 
name, 10 cts. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N, -Y. 


Read! Read!! Read!!! 


THE NEW SERIAL NOVEL 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Issued January Ist, 
IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


ENTITLED, 


The Fallen Leaves. 


der. 























SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, PRICE 10 CTs. 












VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


A brain and nerve food, differs from all other 
of the vital or nerve 


restore 
weaknesses of mind or body ; relieve debility 
and nervousness; give vitality in the insuffi- 
cient growth of children; strengthen di, 
tion ; cure neuralgia and prevent consumption. 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 
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CHAMPLIN’S 
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LIOUID PEARL | 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scott Sippons, Ciara Louise 
KeELLocG, Lotta, JANAvscHEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOOD 
BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE, 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases, 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Prostra- 
tiou, Diabetes, etc., should write for our Free PaMpurr. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Useful Present for Holidays. 


Keep’s Shirts. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S Parent ioe MADE DRESS 


The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7, 
Easily finished by any little girL 
KEEP’S GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent. 
stronger than any other umbrelias made, $1 each. 
KEEP’S KID CLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
One Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.15 each, 
Two Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.25. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
_ IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free, 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 











Will be “See 

mailed FREE to 

all applicants. It con- < 

tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, 

about 150 p . and full descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. Ad 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich 











These goods are made from waste silk and wool, and 
a sure remedy against cold feet and rheumatism, and 
are to the foot what silk underwear is to the body. They 
are Warm, neat, thin, and a luxury at little cost. 
Sent by mail at 25c. a pair. State size of shoe, and i! 
for gent, lady or child. 

D. W. JOHNSON, 323 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
oame on all, 15c. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 


BOOK OF SONGS 2x0cixes, Sone 





KNOWING. A 72-page 
book. Sent free, Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York 


Parents, take it to your Children. 





CHATTERBOX. 


A Charming Monthly Periodical 








for Young Folks, 


THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW 
READY. 





In presenting the above Monthly Pub- 
lication to the young folks, we have three 


objects in view : 


I. The improvement of the mind. 
IT. The diffusion of knowledge. 


IIT. To provide good, healthy and inter- 
esting literature for the young. 


The ‘‘CHATTERBOX ” is composed 
of a choice variety of sketches, written in 
a clear and forcible manner, and its nu- 
merous illustrations are of a superior and 


interesting character. 


Eich sketch will convey either a moral 


or useful information. 


The purest tone and language will pre- 
vail throughout its pages, and we shall be 
able to present our juvenile friends with 
that which has long been wanting—a 
periodical that will interest and at the 


same time instruct the children. 


Its small cost (10 cts. monthly, or one 
dollar a year) places it at the command 


of every household. 


Send 10 cts. for specimen copy, which 


will be sent postpaid by return mail, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 

to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
’ ©.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Lilus- 
5 trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
* Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. x, 3696. 














than the price usually charged for inferior coverings. 
aa Local salesmen wanted. gg>~ Note the address, 


A ORNS BOLLERCOVERINGS 


Are the most Effective and Economical Non-conducting Coverings in the World for Steam and Hot Air Pipes, etc. 
These Coverings are ready for use, and can be easily applied by any one at a cost of from 25 to 50 pe 
Price List= and estimates of cost applied will be furnished. 
and be sure and get the Genuine, which are manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING O0., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Assgstos Roorive, Liquip Paints, FirEPRoor Coatines, CEMENTS, etc. 


r cent, less 





BEXTRA HEAVY PLATE 
Fancy Stone Rings, 


AT A BARGAIN. ONLY 50 CENTS EACH. 





No. 1. 
Im. Bloodstone. 


Owing to the failure of one of the Largest 


No. 2. 
Cameo. 


immense stock of the above Rings at our o' 
low ets. each, or 17 
anywhere for 

write the num of the 
guarantee a safe detivery. and insure all 
wan fin 





send a slip of the size o - TT 
™ pur’ REMONT JEWELB? 





wih 
decided to give the readers of this paper the benefit of our great bargain. 
three-cent stamps, by mail, postpaid, or one dozen for $4.50. These Rings will trade 
to $5 each; they are perfect beauties, and cannot fail te give entire satisfaction. In ordering. 
Ring wanted. When 10 cents extra is sent, we will send Ring in a registered 





No, 4, 
Solitaire Parisian Diamond. 


Jewelry Monufacturers in this country, we have obtained an 
al 


No. 38. 
5-Stone Diamond Shape. 


ihle, we have 
We therefore offer them at the extreme! 


to turn the same into money as soon as 


package; this will 
urchasers against loss. In ordering size of Ring 
his great bargain, address at once 

CO., Ne. 3 Tremont Kow, Boston, Mass. 








saa 18, 1879. } 
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CONTINUED SUCCESS 


a: Ft ooo 
GRAND DRAWING 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


OF KENTUCEY, 
In PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY., on 
Thursday, January 30, 1879. 

Drawing and details under supervision of prominent 
citizens of Kentucky. In consequence of its popularity, 
and in compliance with request of numerous ticket- 
buyers, the management again present the following 
attractive and 

UNPRECEDENTED SCHEME!! 








1 PB. soot oon TERE 100 Prizes $100 ee. $10,000 

1 Prize. «+++ 10,000 300 Prizes 50ea. 15,000 

1 Prize....cesccees 5 000 500 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,¢00 Prizes lvea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 

9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes, rT Ty $2,700 

9 Prizes 200 lie ciiaiia ncaa: | a eteblnhe 1,800 

9 Prizes 100 each bad @ sesce ° 900 
1,960 Prize. ...ccsccccccccccccccccccceccccce ++ $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Haif Tickets, $1. 

27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100, 

Remit by Post-office Monev Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-Journal and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holdera. For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. J. COMMERFURD, Scc’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., or B. H. PORTER & CO., Eastern 
Agents, 1,227 Broadway, New York. 





EVANS’ IMPROVED 


Rotary Job Presses 


Prints 3,000 an hour. No. 1, size 5x8 
in.. $45; No. 2, 6x10, $80; No, 3, 8x12, 
$125. Hand Lever Presses, $1.50 up to 
$10. Seif-Inkers, $3 up to $20. Print- 
ers’ Supplies, Catalogue for stump. 
Chromo Cards, etc., at 


W. Cc. BVANS’, 


59 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa 








Laflin’s Patent Parlor Rowing Apparatus. 
Price, complete, $10. 


Grand Medal American Institute and Paris Exhibition. 
A complete gymnasium in your house. Fifty diflerent 
exercises for both sexes. The only apparatus invented 
by a professional athlete of ten years’ teaching in Europe 
and American Colleges. Send 3-ct, stamp for illustrated 
bovk on physical culture, 

J. M. LAFLIN, 35 Union Square, 
and 108 Broadway, New York. 


Dr -<Gounod’s 


Paris ct _ New York. 








SANDALINE 


(Compound Fluid Extract Sandalwood.) Price, $1.00. 
The Great Remedy for all local and chronic com- 
plaints of whatever nature—no matter of how long 
standing or how deeply seated. This remarkable spe- 
cific contains the original juices of the Sandal 
Tree, extracted by the most costly and delicate process 
known to chemistry, discovered during long professional 
service in India. The effects are quick, positive, sure, 
and it is prescribed by the best physicians, in the 
most complieated cases, Viscase isa tree that has 
many branches and much fuliage, but all proceed from 
one trunk and tap root. Sandaline strikes at the 
original source, and thus eradicates all disease 
from the system, ‘This is the Secret of its great success, 
My aim is to furnish the Amcrican public a Remedy 
that is both speedy and economical. No one can 
afford to Ict iil health run its course, when help is 
within reach. I will deposit $10,000 with any 
responsible bink, for a case that Sandaline will not 
radically cure, used as I prescribe. Supplied through 
Druggists or direct, ‘Thousands of written testimonials 
on record of truly wonderful re, open to inspection 


of all. Correspondence 

or personal calis 6.4. s... ‘ A 

ceive prompt attention 

at our parlor ofliccs, 

No. & West 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


OPIUM! 


HABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Inc. 





RG Re 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Bogus, One Colored Flower 
Plate. and 300 Illustrations, with descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, ea how to growthem. All 
for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German, 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, and muny hundred Engravings. ° For 
50 cents in paver covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Bagreviags. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world, SEnp Five 
Cent Stamp for a FioraL Guipg, containing List and 
Prices, aud plenty of information, Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Grand Educational Excursion to Europe 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 

Extended Tours through Great Britain, 
and the most Picturesque and Interesting 
Continental Countries. Special Advan- 
tages of an extraordinary character. The Cheapest 
and Best Excursion ever planned, For circulars, giving 
full particulars, address 

E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 








Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


MAGICLANTERN 


bn P19} 


tts Wantep! 
‘THEO. ym HARBACH, 
809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


Musical Marvel. 
vA YOR AN.Y. SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved, and 
Perfect, No pay asked till seen and tried, 
Send for circular and save money. / Address 
ECONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO 


A FREE GIFT! 


Of a copy of my Medical Common Sense Book, 
to any person suffering with ConsumpTion, ASTHMA. 
CATARRH, Broncuitis, Loss oF Voice, oR SORE THROAT. 
Send name and post-office address, with two postage 
stamps. State your sickness. The book is elegantly 
illustrated (144 pp. 12mo., 1879). The information it 
contains, in the providence of God, has saved many lives 
The author has been treating Diseases of the nose, throat 
and iungs, as a special practice in Cincinnati, since 1857. 
Address, Dr. N. B. WOLFE, Cixcinxati, O 


Sole) VIEWS $ 


CATALoGug FR 
Great Needham { 


















CARD and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger Work. 


ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING & RESSESe 






Llastrated Catalogue of Presses, Cards, etc., for 2 
ctempe. J. COOK & CO., Mfrs. TWext Meriden, Conn 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. ¥. 


arantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 








We 
tmguetel Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SILIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


A NEW NOV EL 


By the Famous Author, 
WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED, 


“THE FALLEN LEAVES,” 


Published with ils appearance in 
auplandafoem p boven Sheets, 


Is commenced in 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 


Issued January Ist, 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, PRICE TEN CENTS, 
ANNUAL Spascription, $4, PosTParp. 


P HOTO VISITIN CABDS.—Most wonder. 


ful discovery in ph oto 
Fy hy. This style is now all the rage in 
Is. A perfect photograph of YOURSELF 
3 sae your name elegantly ne 9 = 1 a 
7 GILT-EDGED (round-cornered) ca 
25 for $1, post paid SA ISFAGTION GO GUAR. 
- ANTEED. Send your tintype or photograph 
proves dl best) with yourorder. A splendid photo tor your 
LOCKETT. Full jaerrectons two sample cards, and a 50- 
page book, fa E. NASON &CO., 111 Nassau st., New York. 


ESUMPTION.—Beware of Counterfeits! Busi- 

ness men should procure our GOLD AND SILVER 
COUNTERFEIT COIN DETECTOR. Awarded Medal at 
American Institute Fair. Warranted accurate. Elegantly 
nickel-plated. Price $1.. BERRIAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
132 Broadway, New York. 


DEAFNESS and noises in the head relieved by 
the use of the PATENT ORGANIC V1- 
BRATOR, which fits into the ear, and is not perceptible, 
Address, L. A. STILLWELL, 176 Sixth Avenue, New York 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


ld have one for amusement, 

inaction mand 2 ae money, by doing Society 
Printing. Any one can work 

EVERY. ‘MAN should have one to do his own 

and advertising. At the Centennial it re- 

ighest fuer, "= peer purchasers 


hour. 
to $ 60. 
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AN’S MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 

ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice. showing the agen- 
cies that will insure restored manhood. strengthened 
vitality, and sound conditions of health, a have. been 











impaired by overtaxed powers. A stat 
to marriage and of the means by which they pared be 
removed. By mail, 25c , currency or postage 

Address SEC'Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIENCE, 
- 1146 Broadway, New York. 





HOTO Visiting and Business Cards with name and 
‘oto on choice cards, 60c. per doz Sample and 
circular, 10c. N. lL. Wniryey, 67 Jackson Street, Chicago 





6 for 25c. Special subjects, 3 
Photos of Actresses for'a5c. catalogue of Photos 
and Books, 3c Frank D. Torey, 238 State St.. Chicago. 





HOTO-COPIES. Every style of finish, Oldest and 
largest house in America, Agents, send for new 
Price List. TEN EYCK & CO,, Auburn, N. Y. 





Fat iia fer ele 
and y gs Sree, 
TELEPHONE Price $4. Pata 
in Gold and Jet, 10c. FRraxncin Co., Northford, Ct. 
40 


tll Sq., Boston. 
ncinnati, Ohio. 
Cir’s free. Hotcous & Co., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agents’ 
9 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name. 


etc., can learn of a certain 
ing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., 
Works 1 mile. 
4 0 Fashionable PERFUMED CARDS, no 2 alike, name 
ontfit 10¢. 1, JONES & CO;. Nassan, N. Y. 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I Reep & Co., Nassav, N. Y. 








40 PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3 cent stamp. 
Addre-s, B. FOX & Co., 391 Canal Street, New York. 


5 New Style CARDS, Gold Border,Chromo. Motto, etc. 
name in Gold, 10c. Star Card Co, Clintonville, Ct. 
SHORT HAN Made Easy: 10 cents postpaid, 
E.Gootrich. Williamsburg, N. y, 


50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c. G. A. Srrinc, E. Wallingford, Ct. 

















PAYING THE PENALTY, 
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PAYING THE PENALTY, 
PAYING THE PENALTY, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
A NEW NOVEL. 
A NEW NOVEL, 
A NEW NOVEL, 
A NEW NOVEL, 
A NEW NOVEL, 


BY 


METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
» META VICTORIA VICTOR, 
. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


Author of “The Dead Witness,”’ 


MRS. 


Begins in 


No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 
No. 713 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


READY JANUARY 13rs. 
READY JANUARY 13ra. 
BEADY JANUARY 13ra. 
READY JANUARY 13ra. 
READY JANUARY 131. 


Opening with so many threads 
of mystery, the reader’s interest 
is excited to follow a story which, 
in the hands of such an able 


novelist, must be throughout 


intensely dramatic. 

The contrast of the two girls, 
three families, each with its grief, 
and a fugitive who can never ap- 
pear but as another, fix the at- 
tention and awaken sympathy. 

To interest the public in this 
story exaggeration is not re- 
quired, for every reader of this 
remarkable production cannot 
fail to be completely engrossed 
by its perusal. 

In the same number of Frank 
Lestiz’s CnimNEY CoRNER will 


also begin: 


THE JANITORS DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE JANITOR’S DAUGHTER, 


BY 


N. ROBINSON, 
N. ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
. ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
ROBINSON, 
N. ROBINSON, 


A Novelist of known power and skill. 


zzmu42% 


Order at once from your NWews-agent 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


For next week, Wo. 713, to prevent 
disappointment. 


10 CENTS WEEKLY; $4 PER YEAR 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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FINE ART NOVELTIES 


J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Boston, 


a Agents Wanted. 
$5 A DAY ,to.nsen's. 


OUTFIT FREE. 
$4 A WEEK MADE —New Good's Catalogue and 
Samples free. FELTON & CU., New York, 


G7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 














Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 


P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 

A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 


A fer 5 ape good man for every State to sell our 
mf Le by sample, Fair salary paid, References 
requi LaBELie Man’r'a Co., 93 Clark St, , Chicago, 


A Month and tl 
4 cattai to PLE ( 
FREE. 
ris Lg a 


WOMEN wanted everywhe 


business of the day. 
win 


easily made in a 
Goods entirely new. Samples free; write at once, 
w ES & ton 


prove it or forf 

Cco., Bow 
Waterproof Over-Cuff. 
Best selling _— in the world. Agents can send 50c. 


for sample pair and circulars. 
W. T. HAMMOND & CO., No. 99 Madison St. , Chicago, Ill, 


$10 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
French 4 per ct. City of Paris 500 Francs 


Government Bond. 


These Bonds are redeemed FOUR TIMES annually by 
the CITY OF PARIS, and are GUARANTEED BY THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. The next Drawing takes place 
FEBRUARY 5th, 1879, in which the following 
premiums will be paid out : 


H Bond will | be redeemed with ieee Francs. 

























flake 











WITH 


; Bonds “ “ “ so'o00 “ 
“ “ “ee 20,000 “ 
os “ “ “ “ 25,000 a) 


Every one of the above-named Bonds draws 4 
interest, payable in half-yeurly coupons of 10 
Gold each. 

Every Bond must draw at least 500 Francs, and on the 
5th of February every drawn Bond must be redeemed 
with at least 1,000 Francs Gold. These Bons can be 
sold at any time at the daily market quotations. 

Every Bond bought of us with $10 on or before the 
5th of February is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out of town orders sent in REGISTERED L ETTERS, 
CHECKS or DRAFTS, and inclosing $10, will secure one 
of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, and other infurmation, address: 


International Banking Company, 
185 CHATHAM SQUARE, 
(Bank Building,) New York Ciry, 
Established in 1874. 


In writing, please state you saw this in the English 
Frang Lesiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


¢=8” Rose Coral Combinaticn. a3 
Take advantage of this offer. 
ORDER AT ONCE! 


We want a sample of our goods inevery home 
in the land, and to introduce them we offer ail 
the articles contained In our Coral Combina- 
Genveed below commented & or ont only Ono Dollar. 
One Lad 4 Elegant Rose Coral Necklace, with 


ttached. 
One Ladies’ "Elegant Rove Coral Set Ear-Ihings and 
—5 wires. 
Que eet it Rose Coral Cuff Pins. 
One ies’ Elegant Coral Shaw! Pin. 
Eves fos Coral Ear- 
bild's Rove Coral P’ 

This grand array of rin Celebrate 
Coral gow welr wilt be encjeced in a and~ 
some Box, en prepaic 
any address ia the W WoRLD, on receipt of ONE 


The Necklace alone, we send with this combina- 
tion, we guarantee cannot be bought 3 is 
any store in the land for less than 61.2 

Our Mammoth Catalogue sent irce. 

We refer to any of the New York Papers or Ex- 
press Companies. Address 

ROYAI. MANUFACTURING CO. 


258 & 260 Broadway, N. ¥. U. 8. A 
(aa~ Rose Coral Combination.) 


Now is the Time 
to Subscribe! 


THE WINTER FASHIONS JUST 
RECEIVED FROM PARIS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY S JOURNAL 


THE 
Best and Most Attractive Ladies’ 
Paper in the Country. 


Splendid Illust-ations and Accurate Descriptions 


oF 


THE WINTER FASHIONS, IN-DOOR TOILETS, 
PROMENADE AND CAKRIAGE COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, Etc, Etc., 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS. 
Elatorate Articles, Illustrative and Descriptive 
oF 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STYLES OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN 8S DRESSES, HATS, BONNETS, Etc. 


r ct. 
‘rancs 











LADIES’ READ! . SB COBAL! BOSE COBAL! 


“EEdVd SIEL NOLLNEN STC HOS NIEA 


























Each Number contains, Usetul Information on Family 
Topics, Fashionatle jety News and 
Gossip, Personal Chit Chat, Serial and Short 
Stories, Anecdotes, Humorous Cartoons, 
etc., etc. 


THE LADY’S JOURNAL 


SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE TABLE OF EVERY LADY 
IN THE LAND. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


For sale by all Newsdealers, Price 10 Cents per Copy. 
Annual Subscription, $4, Postpaid, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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FRANK. LESLIE’S ILLt 





, ' 
he JPLORILIN )%—FOR THE TEETH | 
; AND BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly | 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or | 
living ‘‘animalculw,’’ leaving them pearly white, and 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach | 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, itis per | 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 493 | 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 
everywhere 


MAGIC LANTERN 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEW S illus- 
trating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
Etec. ga A profitable business for a man with smail 
capital, Also MAGIC LANT ERNS for home amuse- 
ment. 74-page catalogue fre. McALLISTER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 








POWDER 


[ABSOLUTELY PURE!) 





The RoyaL BAKING PowDER is a pure Cream of Tartar 
| powder. Recommended for its wholesomeness by emi- 
| nent chemists. Sold only in cans, by all Grocers. Beware 
| of the injurious Alum Powders! Do not buy Baking Pow- 
| der loose, as it is almost sure to contain altm. 

' 


NELSON’S 








ELATIN 


1s THE BEST. 
| A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 





a few minutes, 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





Abies by 


| vary il H Prints | 
EveryMan —2°9$3 Press iiinti 
8 Soeie saber 65) © Larger — 
, or Dusiness, pleasure, young oro 
cr. HIS OWN Catalogue of Frenees, Type, Etc., 
PR INTER for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
4s » “ACELSV & Meriden. Conn 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- ’ j vr ' 
——. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- READ! READ!! READ!!! 
THE NEW SERIAL NOVEL BY 


ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- | 
Wwilkie Collins, 


venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from two to five pounds per week. Issued January Ist, in 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ENTITLED, 


“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” $0 wrote Hippocrates two 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. 
SoLp BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, Pricg 10 Crs, 








thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarteredoren: $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y 








o \ “~ ASTHMATIC CEN) 
CICARETTES 
An Instant Relief for Asthma. 


A combination of the latest and best known 


Asthma, Cold in the Head, Affections of the C 
Throat. A vegetable compound of the best 
known remedies. A pleasant smoke. Au aid to he : 
digestion, and makes the breath sweet. remedies, specially for Asthma. 

Contain no tobacco. Convenient and always ready. Recommended by leading physicians. Simple and 


effective. Sold by Drnggists and Cigar Dealers. Manufactured by a - 
Sample Box of either oy mail, 25 cents WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint It is an ulceration of the 
head. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak inflamed eyes, frequent soreness of the throat dryness and heist 
of the nose, matter running from the head down the throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears loss of smell 
memory impaired, dul/ness and dizziness of the head, often in the first stages. but more comm only in its advanc ed 
stages, attended with pains in chest or left side, and under the shoulder blades, Indigestion usually attends Catarrh: 
a hacking cough and colds are verv common; some have all these symptons; others only a part. Very little pain 
= raed recente tea and the lungs are attacked in consequence of the stream of pollution runving from 

All persons thus affected take cold easily, and frequently have a running of the nostrils: the breath sometimes 
reveals to all around the corruption within, while the patient has frequently lost all sense of smell. The disease ad- 
vances covertly, until pain in the chest, lungs or bowels, startles him: be hacks and coughs has dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, and is urged by his doctor to take this or that; perhaps cod-liver oil 13 prescr bed Pertectly ridicu 
lous! The foul ulcers in the head cannot be reached by pouring ‘such stuff into the poor. jaded stomach The 
patient becomes nervous; the voice is harsh and unnatural; he feels disheartened: memory loses her pow er. jud 
ment her zeal, gloomy forebodings hang overhead; hundreds, yes, thousands, in such circumstances. feel that to 
die would be a relief, and many even do cut the thread of-life to end their sorrows. a ba 


TELOUSANDS ARE DYING 
In early life with consumption, who can look back a few years—perhaps only month:—when it was only catarrh 
Neglected, when a cure is possible, very soon it will transform the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid 
appearance; while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs. or night sweats, all significantiy 
proclaim it is too late ; and thus a neglected catarrh ends in the consumptive’s grave. , : 


NASAI: CATARREL. 

Sometimes the disease orly affects the membranes lining the nasal passages, and they may be easily reached 
and cured by simple means. But when it is Jocated in the frontal sinus, or in the posterior nares, or if it has entered 
the custachian tubes, and it is injuring the ears, then nothing but finely medicated vapor can effectually reach it 
and destroy it. And certainly, after it has affected the throat and bronchial tubes, as all well-read physicians will 
readily attest, nothing can be relied on to effect a permanent cure but the inhalation ot properly medicated vapor. 
In the same manner that we breathe common air, we can inhale and breathe a medicated air; and it is perfectly 
simple, any one can see, thus to treat diseases of the throat, bronchial pipes and lungs. How much better this 
method by which remedies are conveyed directly to the seat of the disease, than to resort to the uncertain and too 
frequently mischievous action of medicines taken into the stomach. 

AMONG WOMEN catarrh is very common. The decrees of fashion compel women to go fromthe drv at 
mosphere of furnace-heated houses, into the open air, with the head but poorly protected. Many suffer keenly from 
bronchitis and difficulties of the throat and lungs. 7 ‘ 

TEACHERS IN OUR SCHOOLS are greatly subject to this fearful malady. Confinement in close, ill venti- 
lated school-rooms; the over heated atmosphere, charged with the steaming poison exuding from the bodies of the 
not LAW over-ciean children, breed this disease with fearful rapidity. 4 

AWYERS IN THE COURT-ROOM and judges on the bench, fror ‘ 
; ‘ n the same general cause, are fte 
ufflicted in the same way. . ee ee 

MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL, after leaving the pulpit, over-heated with the strain of their mental atid 
physical effort, neglect sufficient precaution, and acold isthe result. This neglect opens the way to catarrh, and 
to a possible loss of voice. I have suffered so keenly myself that I cannot urge upon public speakers too stron: ly 
the necessity of removing this discase when a cure is possible, — 


MY EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting nasal dis- 
charges, dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, 
soreness of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even 
night sweats, incapacitating me for my professional duties, 
and bringing me to the verge of the grave—aLL were 
caused by, and the results of Nasal Catarrh. After spend- 
ing hundreds of dollars, and obtainmg no relief, 1 com- 
pounded my CATARRH SpeciFic aND CoLp AIR INHALING 
BALM, and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Now 
I can speak for hours with bo difficulty, and can breathe 
freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of pumerous 
friends, I have given my cure to the public, and have now 
thousands of patients in all parts of the country, and thou- 
kands of happy fellow-beings whose suffering I have re- 
lieved. My cure is certain, thorough and perfect, and is 
indorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined it. If I 
can relieve my fellow-beings, as I have been relieved, of 
this loathsome disease, which makes the possessor at 
once disgusting to himself and others, I shall be satisfied, 
and feel that I have done my little towards removing the 
ills of mankind. T. P. CHILDS. 





TESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
T. P. Cunps.—Dear Sir: I think you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, and also 
for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored that I lecture daily without diffi 


| culty, and I find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of 


| 





others, Yours very truly, E, B. Farrrigevp, D.D., LL.D., Lincoln, Neb, 





Jupce J, Cottett, of Lima, 0., writes: ‘‘ You well remember how terribly Catarrh had taken bold upon me at 
the time you were at my house, making me offensive to myself and to all around, and withal suffering day and 
night. Iam cured; head tree, air passages all open, and breathing natural, I express to you again what I said in 
a recent letter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy, and so very cheap.’ ” 

Mr. T. GILLEsriE, of Woodworth, Kenosha County, Wis., writes: ‘‘I1 must say that I never had a medicine.take 
hold of my Catarrh by the root, and root it out, as this has.”’ 

Mr. Tuomas J. Dairy, of Homer, Champaign County, Ill., one of the worst cases I ever had under treatment’ 
who was six months bed-fast, and nearly blind, one eve utterly destroyed by Catarrh, nose and face much defigured 
and throat and lungs in a critical state, writes, June 21st. 1878: 

“Dear Mr. Curtps: I have used your Catarrh treatment that my brother, B. 0. Daily, of your place, kindly 
sent me, now over three months, and almost all this time in hopelessness, as it seemed I must die. By-and-by it 
began to take effect, and I began to have hope. I improved rapidly, soon could sit up, passages of the head began 
to open, throat and bronchial tubes grew better, cough ceased, and now I can see to write. I now expect to get 
well and go about my business again. I owe youa great debt of gratitude. Indeed, I owe my life to your treat- 
ment. Very truly your friend, Tuomas J. Datty.” 

Mr. Daily is now (September 10th) in Troy, looking quite well; almost every vestige of Catarrh has disappeared. 





The following names have been selected from thousands in my possession, If desired, any of them can be con 
sulted by letter or otherwise: 
W. L. Wilson, Troy, Pike County, Ala. 
Rev. W. L. Tillinghurst, Bloomer, Wis. 
T. G. Gaunt, Greenville, Ala. 
A. J. Cowles, Beloit, Rock County, Wis. 
Wm. H. Gaylor, Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Mrs. O. W. Lake. McZena, Ashland County, 0. 
Amanda Fisher, Freeport, Stephenson County, Ill. Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Sturgis, Ind. 
J. M. Lytle, Brady, Indiana County, 0. W. 8S. Sandal, Willis, Montgomery County, Texas, 
Rey, J. L. Pettigrew, Raymond, Hinds County, Miss. | J. Morton, Collinsville, DeKalb County, Ala, 
Samuel T. G. Bigelow, 10 La Grange St., Worcester, | Rev. A. J. Gains, Waterford. Miss. - 
Mass. T. B. Rose, Mattoon, Coles County, Ill. 
Rev. P. W. Free, Waterford, Erie County, Pa Rev. J. W. Terrell, Roanoke, Howard County, Mo, 
Rev. T, Gillespie. Woodworth, Wis. Mrs. J. A. Thornton, Michigan City, Ind. 
Alonzo Benncit, Jackson, Jackson County. Mich. . Chaz. B. Day, Peoria, Peoria County, IIl. 
Miss Flora Weber, Urbana, Champaign County, Ill. F. M. Mitchell, Pittston, Me. 
Rev. J. Lentz, Kanawha Court House, W. Va. J. Grim, Hoopeston, Vermillion County, IIl. 
Rev. W. R. Lathrop, Hartsville, Ind, G. W. Dalbey, Shelbyville, Tenn, 


Mrs. J. A. Humphrey, Franklin, Pa. 

Calvin Teegarden, Griffinsville, Iowa. 

James White, Elk County, Kan. 

J. J. Hancock, Irvanville, Irvan County, Ga, 
Isaac Hill, Kirkville, Wapello County, Iowa. 

J. Z. Barnett, St. Francisville, Clark County, Mo. 








WHAT THE EDITORS KNOW OF T. P. CHILDS.: 


The publishers of the Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are somewhat suspicious of patent 
medicines, as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. Childs, we at first declined its insertion; but 


| on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known Congregational 





pastor, not far from Rev, Mr. Ciilds’s, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our objectious, —Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 





While not supposing that all c-ses of catarrh will be cured, by the prescription advertised, the publishers of 
the Jilustrated Christian Weekly, after diligent inquiry, have reasons to believe that it has in many cases proved 
effectual. We do not ordinarily insert medical advertisements.—ZJllustrated Christian Weekly. 


The medicine Mr. Childs contrives to place, by the .use of his inhalers, just where it is needed, must be most 
powerful and searching in its character to produce such surprising results. Many of our leading lawyers, divines, 
and prominent business men have tried this remedy with wonderful success. There is no doubt of the efficacy of 
this method. We know Mr. Childs as an honest, Christian man.—Gazetle, Cincinnati. 





Mr. Childs gives a very strong description of this most annoying and loathsome disease. A number of testi- 
monials trom well-known publishers and others throughout the country Seems to indicate that his peculiar manner 
of treatment is worthy of investigation by those thus afflicted. The physician who is able to relieve suffering human- 
itv of such pamful ills is most assuredly entitled to the thanks and patronage of the world at large.—Andrews’ 
Bazaar, Cincinnati. 
CONCLUSION. 

It is now a well-established fact that Childs’s Catarrh Specific, for thoroughness, completeness and efficiency, 
has no equal in the world. Everything known to be good for Nasal Catarrh in all its horrid forms in the head, 
throat and bronchial tubes, arranged into one complete system of treatment. Two kinds of inhalants and two fine 
inhalers go with each full course of medicine. 

Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, while the roots of the vile 
disease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in earnest and thorough, or do nothing! Write at once and sav 
what paper vou saw this in. Circulars, price-lista, and all necessary information can be had by addressing (with 


return stamp), . 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, 
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THE HARVARD BURLESQUE, 


EVER did a more delighted audience assemble in the crowded 
Union League Theatre than that which came on Thursday even- 
ing, January 2d, to greet the young graduates of Harvard in their 
* Burlesque of Fair Rosamond.” Heralded as the performance was 
by legends of their past success, smiled on by fashion, and arrayed 
with all the care that the band of lady managers could bestow, of 
course much was expected; but the brilliant success was still a sur- 
prise. The fun, the gayety, the security and the telling puns, good 
songs and exceedingly graceful dancing, were really admirable. 
There wa, none of that miserable suspense, that feeling of hair-creep- 
ing fear with which an audience generally awaits the performance 
of amateurs. It was active, prompt and enchanting from the first. 
The grace of these young men recalled the pictures on an antique 
frieze. It was the idyllic grace of old Homer’s time, the grand, free 
movement of youth and health and beauty. Nothing more graceful 
than Mr. Sheafe’s dancing can be conceived. Mr. Nat Curtis, too, 
was pre-eminently successful and elegant, and through it all was 
that air of gen@lemaniiness which is the crowning feature of good 
acting in burlesque. The comic genius of the evening, however, 
was Mr. Sigourney Butler, who, as Queen Eleanor, showed talents 
which might give him a great reputation on the burlesque stage, did 
he not prefer the more humdrum career of a lawyer. Mr. Sprague 
as the Schoolmistress was very funny, and Mr. Arthur Sherwood as 
the King was grand, stately and graceful, singing one or two 
delightful songs with great po and dancing in the true Majilton 
style, for which his long legs eminently fitted him. All the parts 
were well taken and well done. As for Fair Rosamond, she was 
so beautiful that King Henry’s infatuation was easily accounted for; 
it quite proved that the drama in old Greek days, and in those 
of Shakespeare, may have been as facinating as now, for if men can 
play women’s parts so well as Mr. Farnsworth played Rosamond, 
and could look so like the siren, it is no wonder that when Kynasten, 
in the days of Charles II., played, people said that he was the most 
beautiful woman in the house. 
The whole performance was opened and improved all through by 
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A WALTZ BEFORE THE RISING OF THE CURTAIN. 
NEW YORK CITY.—PERFORMANCE OF 
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THE EXECUTION SCENE IN THE BURLESQUE OF ‘* FAIR ROSAMOND.” 
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THE ‘‘ FAIR ROSAMOND?’ ENJOYING A CIGAR. 
A 


the excellent amateur band, the inception and execution of which the ladies 
owe to Mr. A. A. Hayes, who has given it much time and attention. It was 
without doubt better than most professional orchestras, and did great credit 
to the leader, Mr. Vogrevitch. 

To hear such amateurs as the Kobbe Brothers, Mr. Paris, Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Templeton Strong, and Messrs. Thomas, Grey, Smith, Shelton, 
Swain, Lewenberg and Halliday isa treat. It is also astonishing as a proof 
of the high musical culture of New York that sach a thing can be done 
unpremeditatedly by amateurs. ‘The waltz, ‘‘ Lust Spiel,’ was never better 
played at Baden-Baden. 

Mr. Arthur M. Sherwood was incorrectly stated as the author—it is really 
by Burnand. He had furnished the poetry (?) for six songs, and had taken, of 
course, a great interest in the play, but would disclaim, probably, any further 
claim to authorship. He did arrange several of the scenes and made some 
very atrocious puns, besides playing the King. It is to Mrs. Sherwood, how- 
ever, that the chief credit for this very successfal affair is due, she having 


inspired and directed it throughout with exceptional vigor and skill. The 
“FAIR ROSAMOND” BY THE BURLESQUE ACTORS OF THE CLASSES 
AT UNION LEAGUE THEATRE, JANUARY 2v AND 3p. 


healthful, cordial support given to this burlesque by New Yorkers 
the kindly feeling, and the pleasant criticism of the press, will ever 
be cordially remembered by those of the committee particularly 
interested. 

The performance was repeated on the evening of the 3d and the 
afternoon of the 4th, the object being to raise funds to enable the 
Harvard crew to go to London to meet the Universities’ crews in 
the regatta of nextSummer. The patronage at the performances was 
so liberal that Harvard will surely be represented at Henley. 





REMARKABLE FEAT OF MEMORY. 


NE of the most remarkable feats of memory is not recorded in 
the books, though it. came before the public in a singular 
manner in January, 1847. At Sydney, Australia, a prisoner set up 
as his defense on trial an alibi, claiming to have been at the time 
that the complainant was robbed at home in his own hut listenin 
to the recital of Horace Walpole’s novel, ‘‘ The Old Baron, ” whic 
a man named Lane had,with other novels, committed to memory, the 
matter of time being disposed of by the declaration that Lane’s re- 
citation took two hours and a half. The Attorney-General declared 
that this was incredible, whereupon Lane clearing his throat began, 
‘In the time of King Henry, when the good Duke Humphrey re- 
turned from the wars in the Holy Land, where he had been sojourn- 
ing for a number of years, there lived ”——and had recited several 
pages when the Attorney-General told him to stop—he was quite 
satisfied. But the counsel for the defense was not, and insisted 
that as the veracity of his witness had been questioned, the witness 
should be allowed to set himself right, also to prove the allegation as 
to time by writing the whole novel. ‘‘ Do you expect me to take it 
all down as evidence?” stammere the Chiet Justice, in great dismay, 
and finally a compromise was arrived at, and Lane gave a chapter 
from the middle of the story and its conclusion. The prisoaer waa 
acquitted, 





CAUGHT BY THE CURTAIN— A LUDICROUS FALL. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, 


OF 1877-78 OF 
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THE LATE CALEB 
CUSHING. 


YALEB CUSHING was born 
in Salisbury, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, in January, 1800. 
He was graduated at Harvard, 
studied law and was admitted to 
the bar at Newburyport. In 
1825 he was elected a repre- 
sentative from Newburyport in 
the Lower House of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and sup- 
orted the then Republican 
arty. In 1829 he visited Eu- 
rope on a tour of pleasure, and 
on his return, two years later, 
wrote a book on Spain, and one 
on the French Revolution of 
1830. In 1833 he re-entered the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and 
in 1835 he was elected from the 
Essex North District of Massa- 
chusetts to Congress, where he 
served four consecutive terms, 
acting with the Whig Party until 
President Tyler came into 
power, when he sided with the 
Administration, and henceforth 
supported the Democratic 
Party. Failing to be confirmed 
in 1843 as Secretary of the 
Treasury, for which office he 
had been nominated by Pre- 
sident Tyler, he was sent as 
Commissioner to China, where 
he negotiated our first treaty 
with that Empire. Mr. Cushing 
warmly defended the Mexican 
war, and failing to induce the 
Massachusetts Legislature to aid 
in equipping a volunteer regi- 
ment, he furnished the requisite 
sum himself, besame colonel, 
and proceeded to the seat of 
war, where he was promptly 
made brigadier- general. In 
1847, while still in Mexico, he 
was nominated for Governor of 
Ma-sachusetts, but was defeat- 
ed. Mr. Cushing, in 1850, in 
the Legislature ot his native 
State, was active in opposing 
the election of Mr. Sumner as 
United States Senator, and the 
co ilition between the Free Soil 
and the Democratic Parties. 
Two years Mayor of Newbury- 
port, and one year Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, he was appointed 
United States Attorney General 
by President Pierce in 1853, and 
held that position four years. 
He served again in the Massa 
chusetts Legislature in 1857, 
1858 and 1859, Mr. Cushing 
presided over the Democratic 
Convention held in Charleston 
in 1860 for the nomination of a 
Presidential ticket, and durin 
the eventful war period which 
soon succeeded held aloof trom 
og affairs, but was known to 
ein sympathy with the Union 
cause, and on several occa- 
sions was intrusted with legal 
business by the Administration. 
In 1866, President Johnson, 
with whose policy the veteran 
politician was more or less in 
accord, appointed him Com- 
missioner to codify the laws of 
Congress. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed counsel of the United 
States before the High Tribunal 
of Arbitration at Geneva, and 
he published on his return a 
history of that tribunal. Mr. Cashing had long en- 
joyed extensive practice, as a lawyer, holding briefs 
in the most important cases coming before Supreme 
Courts of the United States. His counsel had been 
sought frequently on grave international questions, 
and he enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
best informed men of the country on the political 
history of the United States, as well as their rela- 
tions with foreign nations. He was one of the most 
proficient linguists in the world. 
In December, 1873, he was appointed Minister to 








NEW YORK.— REV. DR. WILLIAM IVES BUDINGTON, 
OF BROOKLYN.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
RAWSON. 


Spain, and while at that court displayed great skill 

aud good judgment in the adjustment of difficulties | 
arising out of the detention of the Virginius. He 
succeeded not only in securing the surrender of the 
vessel, but also in obtaining indemnity to all suffer- | 
ers by the illegal proceedings of the Cuban Govern. | 
ment, or to the heirs of those who were executed. | 
The sum of $77,000 was secured by our Govern. | 
ment for this purpose, and up to November 16th, | 





1877, about $38,000 had beeu disbursed to those en- | nouncement of his withdrawal with great 


titled to compensation. Mr. Cushing was nominated 
in January, 1874, for the oflice of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, but subse- 
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THE LATE HON. CALEB OCUSHING.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F. THORPE, ARTIST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


quently the nomination was withdrawn. Since 
then Mr, Cushing had been engaged prominently in 
public affairs. He was nominated for Attorney- 
General for Massachusetts at the last election on 
the Butler ticket, but positively refused to be a 
candidate. 


REV. DR. W. I. BUDINGTON. 


J EV. DR. WILLIAM IVES BUDINGTON, who on 

\ the 22d of December tendered his resignation 
+s pastor of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church,in Brooklyn, has long occupied a promi- 
nent position among divines. Born at New Haven 
i) April, 1815, graduating at Yale in 1834, and com- 
pleting his theological course at Andover in 1839, 
he was, in April, 1840, ordained as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Charleston, 
Mass., where he remained until 1854. In 
that year he went to Philadelphia, and for a 
briet period officiated at the Western Pras 
byterian Church, leaving there to accept 
the pastorate of the Clinton Avenue Chureh, 
Brooklyn, in 1855, when the Society was 
organized. The erection of so large a 
church, so far from the thickly settled parts 
of the city, was a subject of much comment 
at the time: but since then ten large 
churches and several smaller ones have 
spiung up within a radius of halt a mile. 
During this growth of the city, Dr. Buding- 
ton has been actively identified with the in- 
terests not only of that section, but of the 
whole city, State and nation. The members 
ot his congregation and many others speak 
of him as possessing remarkable eloquence, 
sympathy and responsiveness, 

Last May, Dr. Budington was affected with 
cancer in the left portion of his lower lip. 
By the advice of his physician a partial ex- 
cision was made, which it was hoped would 
prove sufficient. When partially recovered, 
Dr. Budington went to Serene to pass the 
Summer, and in London found the disease 
returning, and had a second operation per- 
formed by eminent surgeons, who wrote that 
the symptoms were favorable for a com- 
plete recovery. In October last he re- 
turned in good spirits, and worked for a 
short time, when hc found that the disease 
had not been eradicated. A complete ex- 
cision of the affected part was then made, a 
triangnlar piece being removed from the lip. 
Since the operation he has been doing well, 
and a complete recovery is anticipated ; but 
to this end complete rest is necessary and 
for this reason, greatly to the regret of his 
charge, he has withdrawn from the pas- 
torate. His congregation received the an- 


sadness and regret, but it is understood that 
their importunities will not induce a change 
in his purpose. 





HOME OF THE LATE BAYARD TAYLOR. 


66 “MEDARCROFT,” the residence of the late 

/ Bayard Taylor, at Kennett Square, Chester 
oe ot Penn., was built in 1860, after plans fur- 
nished by himself. He took great pride in his home 
and the 200 acres of ground that surrounded it, as 
well as the ancient building not far off, in which he 
was born, January llth, 1825, and which was de- 
stroyed by fire a few months ago. At the “‘ house- 
warming ”’ he had a large company of friends and 
neighbors about him, and as a special celebrationa 
piece called ‘‘ Love at a Hotel,’’ written jointly by 
himself and R. H. Stoddard, was performed. He 
liad long held most decided views about a building 
tor dwelling purposes, and in drawing the plans tor 
his new home he utilized the impressions and con- 
victions he had gained during his extensive travels. 
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His house was designed to pos- 
sess the highest hygienic pro- 
partes te be absolutely health- 
al. Its many windows gave 
admittance to vast floods of 
sunlight, the air had uninter- 
rupted liberty within and with- 
out its walls, ventilation and 
drainage were thorough—with- 
al, there were liberal esthetic 
arrangements, and _ nothing 
seemed to have been omitted to 
make ‘‘Cedarcroft” a happy, 
healthful home. And yet, in 
his merry way, he often com- 
plained that he had carried ais 
sanitary ideas to such general 
execution that he could scarcely 
find space on the walls for a 
picture, or on the floor for an 
easy-chair. 

Mr. Taylor had spent a large 
sum of money upon his house 
and grounds, and was surprised 
at the increase in the cost of 
maintaining them. On his last 
return from abroad he was 
alarmed at the great decrease 
in the valuation of real estate, 

\ and set about with redoubled 
\ vigor to repair his losses, It is 
believed that the wonderful 
amount of work he performed 
from that time to his appoint- 
ment as Minister to Berlin— 
— and lecturing—brought 
\ upon him the principal of the 
| bodily afflictions which termin- 
ated in his death on the 19th of 
December last, at the age of 
fifty-three years. 


A ROBBER KING. 


Si Hungarian papers an- 

nounce the death, in the 

| prison of Szamos-Ujvar, of the 

celebrated bandit, Rosza San- 

dor, known in Hungary as the 

| ‘*Robber King.’’ He was born 

in Szejdin in 1813, and both his 

father and grandfather were 

robbers by profession. His 

achievements, however, soon 

eclipsed those of his family, and 

he was admired as much as he 

/ was feared. The reckless cour- 

/ age with which he attacked the 

police, and even military es- 

corts, on the high roud in broad 

daylight, his generosity toward 

the poor and his gallantry to- 

ward women made him a sort of 

national hero. Some thirty years 

ago few people of the wealthier 

class ventured to travel in 

Hungary without paying him 

tribute. His bands were well 

armed and organized, and the 

szegony leqények (poor fellow), 

as the bandits were called in 

those days, found sympathizers 

and as egy gene among the 

peasantry. He was first impri- 

soned in 1836, but escaped in 

the following year by the assist- 

ance of his mistress, a peasant 

woman named Kati, whose hus- 

band he had killed by blowing 

his brains out with a pistol. Dur- 

ing the revolution of 1848 Rosza 

Sandor was pardoned by Kos- 

suth, and he then organized a 

free corps which did good ser- 

vive against the Government 

troops. After the suppression of 

the rising Sandor resumed his 

former career. He did not again 

fallinto the hands of the authorities until 1856, when 

he was betrayed by one of his companions. After 

the trial, Sandor was sentenced to be hanged, but 

the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

He remained eight years in the fortress of Kufstein, 

and was then set at liberty in virtue of a general 

amnesty. But he soon resumed his old pursuits. 

In 1868 he attacked, with some of his companions, 

a railway train at Felegyhaza. The Government 

sent a body of troops, under Count Gedeon Raday, 

to capture him, and four years later he was again 

brought before the criminal tribunal, together with 

a number of his accomplices, among whom were 

several magistrates and high civic functionaries. 

He was again centenced to death, and the sentence 

was again commuted to imprisonment for life. The 

prison to which he was then sent is the one in 
which he died. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— RESIDENCE OF THE LATE BAYARD TAYLOR, KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER COUNTY 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MONRCE, 






